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PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


By Phillip Page 


LACE AUX DAMES! It has beena 

woman’s month in the theatre in that the 
two outstanding plays have been written by 
women and of the four best performances 
three have been by actresses. 

Miss ‘‘Gordon Daviot’s” “Queen of 
Scots” at the New Theatre was inevitably 
greeted by suggestions—even from those who 
like it and I have yet to find anyone who does 
not—that it is mot another “Richard of 
Bordeaux.” Of course it is not. We have 
one “Richard of Bordeaux” and we do not 
want another. None-the-less, it stands on 
the same plane of romantic history, made the 
more attractive by absence of fustian and the 
cloak-and-swordism which has cluttered up 
nearly every non-Shakespearean drama through 
the centuries. 

Miss Daviot also has the sense not to 
write near-Shakespeare. The simplicity of her 
language, so far from getting us away from 
the period, puts us right into it because it 
allows us to realise the humanity of the people 
with whom she is dealing. Whether or no 
her Mary, Queen of Scots, with Darnley, 
Rizzio, Bothwell, Moray, Ruthven and the rest 
of them, are historically accurate or agree 
with the various conceptions of them held 
by each member of the audience (an obvious 
improbability, this) is beside the point and, 
from the stage point of view, comparatively 
unimportant. What is important is that she 
has taken seven years of the Queen’s life and 
has made a living drama of it. 

By Miss Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies in the 
title réle she is nobly helped. Mr. Lawrence 
Oliver’s Bothwellis brusque and virile and Mr. 
Glen Byam Shaw, the Darnley, became con- 


vincing just before the peculiarly macaber 
murder-scene—the more impressive because 
of its restraint—but not until then. 

Miss “C. L. Anthony” Dodie Smith (why 
do these clever women refuse to write under 
their own names?) has touched lucky with 
“Touch Wood” at the Haymarket. Luck has, 
however, very little to do with the position 
except in the matter of this ideal theatre and 
the selection of Mr. Basil Dean as producer ; 
for this is the type of play at which Mr. Dean 
excels and his instinct for the right cast is 
unfailing. Miss Smith shows an immense 
advance on her two previous plays, neither 
of which was negligible. 

“Touch Wood”—the story of a married 
couple who have reached the dangerous period 
which Sir Arthur Pinero, in only slightly 
different circumstances, labelled ‘‘mid-channel,’ 
who drift apart, and who are brought together 
again by common-sense as much as anything 
else—shows greater penetration, a stronger 
sense of character, and a quiet yet irresistible 
humour in place of her earlier romanticism. 

Mr. Ian Hunter and Miss Marie Ney play 
the husband and wife immaculately. Miss 
Dorothy Hyson, impetuous girl-hood bent on 
shipwrecking them, did not have to rely on 
her astonishing prettiness to win sympathy 
in an essentially unsympathetic part. She is 
hardly more than a child; but she knows the 
effects to get and how to get them. In short, 
an accomplished actress. Miss Flora Robson 
plays a “‘good sort” with skill ; there is hardly 
anything she cannot play. Mr. Stafford 
Hilliard contributes a pathetic sketch of a 
male abandoned, which, unlike the abandoned 
male, can never be an heroic figure. 
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PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


I thought “The Private Road” at the Comedy 
a delicate and whimsical little play. It may 
be thin soup, but that is better than thick 
soup in the hot weather. And it is admirably 
served. With that of Miss Ffrangcon-Davies 
at the New Theatre and all the performances 
of Miss Margaretta Scott at the Open Air 
Theatre in Regent’s Park, I would place 
Miss Dorothy Dickson’s perfect comedy in 
“The Private Road” among the afore-men- 
tioned three actress-successes of the month. 
Miss Dickson has a few things with which to 
contend—beauty so compelling that it compels 
the unthinking to imagine, and the unimagina- 
tive to think, that its possessor can have no 
other gift, and a musical-comedy reputation, 
which is apt to provoke the comment “Oh yes, 
very very charming, but—” In truth here is 
a comedienne of subtelty and experience, who 
never forces the note and who showed that 
she could carry this play with ease. “Summa 
ars est celare artem.” 

I should add that Miss Scott is not the sole 
asset of that admirable enterprise in Regent’s 
Park, thougha strong and charming one. All 
the Shakespearean productions are on a very 
high level and Milton’s “Cosmos” was an 
interesting experiment which must certainly 
be repeated. 

Mr. Seymour Hicks has found a big and 
deserved success in “‘Vintage Wine” at Daly’s. 
Here is an extremely funny play, with moments 
of pathos, which, however, requires some 
tactful handling. The adventures of an 
amorous grandfather might easily pall or even 
become slightly unpleasant. Of course Mr. 
Hicks, with his alluring vitality, does not look 
like a grandafther, but that does not detract 
from the brilliance of his performance. Miss 
Claire Luce blondes her way through a good 
part quite cleyerly and Miss Julie Neilson is 
the very pictare of dignified and dictatorial 
old age. 

There have been several egregious failures, 
upon which I need not enlarge except to add 
that they deserved to fail. 








Messrs. Ashley & Son will publish this month an 
acting edition of “Black Coffee,” the detective play in 
three acts by Agatha Christie. The play which was 
originally produced at the Embassy Theatre, and sub- 
sequently transferred to the Little Theatre, has as its 
central character the author’s best known figure, 
“Hercule Poirot.” There is one interior scene 
throughout and the cast consists of ten men and 
three women. The author’s agent is prepared to accept 
a royalty calculated on a percentage basis. 
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“JHE ROCK.” 


Mr. T. S. Eliot’s morality play, “The Rock” was 
— for a fortnight at Sadlers Wells Theatre on 

half of a fund for building new churches in outer 
London. This, however, was far more than a 
charity performance, and was perhaps the most 
notable stage effort which has been accomplished in 
the sphere of Religious Drama during the present 
century. There was about the whole concern a 
sincerity and naturalness which linked this play definite- 
ly with such a work as “Everyman.” The acting 
was unequal, and some of the scenes would have 
benetiaed by a teliance on impressionistic rather than 
on realistic methods; but on the whole, Mr. Martin 
Browne’s production was wonderfully effective, and 
considering that the various scenes were presented by 
actors drawn from various London parishes and only 
brought together at the last moment, it is doubtful if 
any other producer could have achieved a more 
splendid result. 

Mr. Martin Shaw’s music was just what was wanted 
to give vitality and emphasis to the various episodes, 
while students of the Central School of Speech Training 
and Dramatic Art contributed choric verse-speaking 
which did full justice to Mr. Eliot’s magnificent verse 
commentary on the prose action of the play. 

We can only hope that “The Rock” may be con- 
tinuously revived, and perhaps one day may be given 
a production entirely worthy of the play itself. If this 
happens, one might suggest the omission of some of the 
merely spectacular episodes. There wasa good reason 
for their introduction at Sadler’s Wells, but the logical 
development of the play was slightly hindered by 
scenes which, beautiful in themselves, added little to 
the dramatic conception as a whole. 

One may sum up the matter by saying that this 
production showed just how much amateur effort can 
achieve when inspired by a noble theme and directed 
with intelligence and sympathy. 


RUNNYMEDE PAGEANT. 


The Runnymede Pageant was blessed with fine 
weather and brilliant sunshine throughout, which made 
its success certain. The site had natural advantages, 
in the little stream at the back and the gently rising hills 
behind, and it was made into an acting area 4 an 
enclosure of canvas castle walls, with large gates. 
With so large an area, it was probably wise to abandon 
the idea of dramatic effect, and to concentrate entirely 
on “pageantry” ; of which Miss Gwen Lally so fully 
understands the possibilities. The joust, arranged by 
the Black Prince, was extremely interesting, and very 
great care had been taken over the heraldry used in 
such profusion ; the Black Prince himself (an excellent 
horseman), was an effective figure cantering up and down 
as master of the ceremonies in his black coat-armour, 
and with his black and white banner. Another scene, 
thoroughly enjoyed by the audience, was the race run 
before Queen Anne at Ascot; the audience here was 
quite at home, and undoubtedly took its proper part 
in the drama, 

The massing of all the scenes, entering through 
different doors, with the light shining through their 
banners, had considerable beauty, and their final slow 
retreat to the singing of the hymn “‘O God, our help 
in Ages past.” 














A NEW BARN THEATRE 
ITS CONCEPTION AND SOME PROBLEMS 


By Frank Thornton-Bassett 


i fairness to the reader one cannot proceed 
with the subject without saying something 
about the Estate upon which this unique 
Theatre has been instituted and the simplest 
way will be to give an extract from a handbook 
issued by the Trustees of the Estate in which 
it is stated that, “Dartington Hall Estate, 
Totnes, was acquired by Mr. and Mrs. L. K. 
Elmhirst in 1925, for the purpose of establishing 
a centre for research in rural industries and 
into problems involved in the development 
of the British countryside. In the execution 
of this plan a number of industries have been 
established and registered under the name of 
Dartington Hall Ltd. The shares in this 
Company are held by a Trust, under terms of 
which any profits received are to be expended 
upon research and development.” 

The many and varied activities that go on 
in this beautiful corner of Devonshire may be 
stated briefly in the following list: The 
Poultry Farm, the Orchards Dept., and the 
Cider Mill, the Woodlands, the Sawmills, the 
Gardens Dept., the Textile Dept., an Arts 
and Crafts Studio, the Pottery and various 
Farms; then approaching a little nearer to our 
subject, there is a Primary or Nursery School 
for children of both sexes from two and a half 
to six, and a Junior School where pupils of 
both sexes are taught by the co-education 
method from about eight to fifteen, and then 
the Art side on which there is a School of 
Dance Mime, the Leder School of Ballet, and 
the Jooss Ballet, which has recently made its 
training centre at Dartington, and lastly, we 
come to the Drama Group around and for 
which the Theatre was founded. Before 
getting on to the technical interest of this 
building I will give the foreword printed on 
the programme at the performance of “A 
Doll’s House” given at the official opening 
of the Theatre on the 17th May, 1934. 

“The Theatre up to the time of its conversion 
has, I suppose, functioned as the main barn 
for the Barton Farm for the best part of 600 
years. It was probably an addition of the 
late 14th century to the early 15th century 
that included the gymnasium, archway and 
studios, since there were signs of weathering 


on the walls of the main entrance to the 
Theatre that could only have occurred before 
the barn was added. When laying the floor 
for the old engine room at the east end of the 
barn, we found the foundations of a round 
tower which must have dated from very early 
times when Dartington was a strongly fortified 
manor. 

The roof underwent repairs and pzobably 
some reconstruction in 1821, but it is of 
16th or 17th century pattern which the recent 
restoration has very carefully followed. 

The reconstruction of the Barn as a Theatre 
was made possible out of the proceeds of the 
Play “‘Journey’s End,” and will always be a 
reminder of the joint efforts in 1929 of Mr. 
Sheriff, Mr. Maurice Browne, and the Founder 
Trustees.—L. K. E.” 

In designing this theatre, Miss Ellen Van 
Volkenburg and Mr. Richard Odlin have had 
great difficulty in preserving an ancient monu- 
ment and at the same time converting it into 
as modern a home of the Drama as possible 
within the dimensions of four walls square 
and a very beautiful timbered roof. 

The Stage is rectangular in shape, 45 feet 
from the front edge to the back of the domed 
cyclorama and 23 feet 5 inches wide. There 
is an interesting breaking away from the con- 
ventional by the introduction of a four inch 
rise in the stage level about 17 feet 6 inches 
from the front edge, and this new level extends 
to the back including the revolve which is 
seventeen feet in diameter and placed at the 
back of the stage with a space of 3 feet 4 inches 
between it and the cyclorama. This cyclo- 
rama is one of the most interesting develop- 
ments of the scheme, but it is also quite a 
problem in its own. It extends from the 
diameter line of the revolve to the back wall 
of the barn and is domed to the height of the 
lower tie-beam, is constructed of plaster and 
has its support underneath the stage on the 
concrete flooring and is painted egg-shell blue. 
Two sets of stairs descend from the diameter 
line of the revolve and follow the same con- 
tour as the cyclorama, the whole making a 
very attractive and formal frame for most 
exteriors. 
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A NEW BARN THEATRE 


Two great problems arose when Miss Van 
Volkenburg produced “A Doll’s House,” 
as it is an interior scene and we were confronted 
with the difficulty of having no ceiling or 
means to hang borders and also the problem 
of masking the upper part of the dome, which 
would of course show over the top of the 
flats. We got over the first snag by the simple 
means of screwing cornice moulding round 
the top of the flats and frankly leaving the top 
‘open’ and using the roof of the barn to sug- 
gest the ceiling, which it did. To cut out the 
upper half of the dome (the lower half was 
being used as a back drop), we just nailed up 
some sacking behind the beam nearest the 
cyclorama and the effect was delightful, 
though I distinctly remember wishing, when I 
was putting it up, that I had been born with 
some of the agility of the monkey ; however, 
it will be seen from the accompanying photo- 
graph that the resultant effect of the whole 
décor was very pleasing. 

As will be seen from the sketch there is no 
provision for either Proscenium or Act Drop. 
There was a preliminary performance of ““The 
Women of Ghent” written by Miss Barbara 
Ling, in which screens were used, rather after 
the fashion of fire screens, only each leaf was 
eleven feet high and two feet wide and kept at 
even angle by a chain at the back, and the 
whole contraption mounted on runners, and 
this was pulled on, half from each side and met, 
with luck, in the centre. This arrangement 
was not too good, especially when a quiet 
scene which finished in a ‘black out’ was 
spoilt by the thunderous noise of these screens 
being rattled across the stage by even more 
‘rattled’ assistants! so these were scrapped 
and it is now the wish of the designers 
that producers will formalise certain actions 
so that scene changes may be done quite openly, 
as was practised in Shakespeare’s theatre and 
in the Chinese theatre of to-day on which 
principle the screens were originally based. 
“Curtains” must of necessity be fade-outs. It 
remains to be proved whether this plan will 
always be possible and successful. 

With a stage constructed inside a building 
of this nature and which has very little space 
at the sides, one of the chief concerns of a 
stage manager is where to put the scenery 
that has been struck. There are two seven 
feet openings, one on each side of the stage 
about ten feet from the front of the floats and 
these are the only ways of getting out flats at 
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stage level. This has been simplified some- 
what by extending the stage level round the 
back to the dressing rooms and on the P.S. 
or right, behind the S.M.’s corner, a ramp is 
to be made sloping down underneath the 
passage to the back, and flats can then be 
run off, turned, and stacked along the outer 
wall. As the line of sight is through the 
opening and along this passage, a masking 
partition is to be built (the Theatre is not yet 
completed) about four feet from the inner wall 
and this can then be used in any scene calling 
for the use of a corridor in sight of the audience. 

Mr. Richard Odlin, who is responsible for 
a great deal of the design of the Theatre, 
has devised a unit set of flats; a number of 
ten by four and some ten by two as well as an 
arch piece and door, these all pin-hinge and 
will fit together in innumerable shapes, for 
the last production we had to add to the stock 
by making a small door flat, a fire place and 
flat and other pieces to fill in the two spaces 
down stage. The flooring of the stage being 
of teak it was found at rehearsal to be too 
noisy, and the whole surface was covered with 
lino so that flats can only be counterweighted 
as screws would damage the surface. 

It will be seen from the sketch of the stage 
that there are only two entrances down stage, 
and when the whole forestage is used for an 
interior probably both of these would be 
filled in: Mr. Odlin in his design for “A 
Doll’s House” overcame this difficulty very 
ingeniously by cutting off the O.P. corner 
from the front edge of the opening to about 
centre stage; making a platform tolevel up the 
stage and placed our flats on this, thus having 
a very interesting arrangement of the flats and 
an entrance behind this angled wall, as will 
be seen from the photo. I think it will be 
agreed that the result is unusual and pleasing. 

It was most interesting when rehearsing 
both for this show and the previous one, to 
note that the dome of the cyclorama acted as 
a marvellous sounding board and carried all 
sounds right to the back of the auditorium as 
if there were loudspeakers there; but again, 
there was the difficulty sometimes of persuading 
the performers off-stage not to speak when 
under the dome as every word could be heard 
‘out front,’ rather after the fashion of the 
Whispering Gallery in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

The lighting of this stage has been ap- 
proached with the idea of breaking away from 
the tradition of having the board in or near 
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A SCENE FROM “THE DOLL’S HOUSE” AS PRODUCED IN THE BARN THEATRE, DARTINGTON, 
BY ELLEN VAN VOLKENBURG, MAY, 1934. 


























SKETCH OF THE BARN THEATRE, DARTINGTON, BY FRANK THORNTON-BASSETT, 
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S. I. HSIUNG’S “LADY PRECIOUS STREAM” 
THE LAST SCENE. FROM AN ORIGINAL 
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A NEW BARN THEATRE 


the Prompt Corner, in this case behind the 
wall on the right. The switchboard, a Strand 
Electric 18-way dimmer board, has been in- 
stalled in a projection room at the other 
end of the auditorium above the foyer. It 
is hoped that the electrician working the board 
will follow the action of the play and all cues 
would then be visual, which obviates the 
anxiety of the S.M. wondering if the check 
will coincide with the switch, and again, 
the operator will be able to get any long 
check down or up to the very word, as he will 
be able to listen to the dialogue and can see 
the result of his efforts without the awful 
whisper, “Joe, your number two spot should 
be on now” coming from the P.C. There is 
telephone communication between the control 
room and the Corner and of course the usual 
cue lights and the S.M. has control of the 
revolve, which has a forward and reverse 
action and speed gear with an emergency hand 
mechanism in case the current fails. The 
Spots, all of 1,000 watt strength, are arranged 
in threes on certain beams beginning with the 
one directly in front of the cyclorama, which 
is known as No. 1 and they number up to 7, 
this beam being the last on which there is 
any light. There is a spot plug in the peak 
of the roof on beams Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 and 7, 
and there are spots at the base of these beams 
on the thickness of the wall (which is about 
three feet!) 

As will be seen in the sketch, there are two 
sections of rising floats, one in the usual 
position and the second is on the four inch 
rise in the stage; there has been provision 
for a further section of floats round the revolve, 
but these will probably never be used as they 
are too near the cyclorama to be of much use 
and so the plugs at each end are used as stage 
dips for the time being, together with the other 
six dips, two a side, and three in the centre 
of the revolve and four under the stage. In 
the first production the lighti ng of the 
dome was a great problem but after many 
experiments, it was found that one flood 
of s00 watt strength did the trick beauti- 
fully, without casting any shadows of the 
contour, in fact a very excellent result was 
achieved with an ordinary 40¥- house lamp. 
It is surprising how much light this quite 
small acting area needs, but one must remember 
that the throw from the peak of the barn is 
about twenty-five feet, the nearest, No. 1, 
having a downward throw of twenty feet, 


so that most of the strength must come from 
the wall spots, as we callthem. It will be seen 
from the photo of the opening scene of “The 
Doll’s House” a pleasing arrangement of light 
was effected, and also how one is not conscious 
of the blotting out of the dome or the absence 
of a ceiling. 

The auditorium has a steep rake and is 
planned to take 198 seats ; there are two exits 
at the end and one half way down the left aisle 
which will eventually lead out to the round 
house, which is to be converted into a rehearsal 
and play reading room. 

One cannot leave this very fascinating 
subject without stating the hope that all those 
who are near Totnes at any time will not fail 
to takea ’bus to Dartington and see for them- 
selves this-modern Utopia set in the heart 
of rural England. 





GENEVA ENGLISH DRAMA SOCIETY. 


The Geneva English Drama Society, which was 
founded in March 1933, has completed a successful 
first year under the a, oe Mr. John Palmer. 

During the year the Society produced the following 
six plays: ‘‘See Naples and Die” by Elmer Rice, “I 
Lived With You” by Ivor Novello, “The Royal Family”? 
by George Kaufman and Edna Ferber, “‘Alibi” by 
Michael Norton, “‘She Stoops to Conquer” by Oliver 
Goldsmith, and “When Crummles Played.” The 
Society was represented at the International Institutions 
Art Exhibition by the production of “Christmas 
Presents” by Arthur Schnitzler. A popular attraction 

roved to be a series of readings, “ which seventeen 
ll-length plays and four short plays were tread. 
Two of the plays read were by coll 3 of the Society. 

The Society enjoys the advantage of an international 
membership. “The Royal Family” was acted by an 
all-American cast, and in other plays appropriate parts 
were filled by members of American, French, German, 
Swiss and even Albanian nationality. 

The principal officers for the coming season are 
Mr. Chester Purves (President), Mr. Wilfrid Benson 
(Hon. Sec), and Mr. John Biller (Hon. Treas.). 


SHERWOOD HALL CHILDREN’S MATINEE. 


Performances by children have a freshness and charm 
which are generally accepted by indulgent audiences as 
fair exchange for the art and artifice of older actors. 
But the production we saw so far exceeded expectations 
as to temp tone to hyperbole—the pace and variation and 
comedy achieved in ““The Swineherd” were remarkable. 
The performance of an adaptation of “Balder the 
Beautiful” was ambitious in conception and lovely 
in achievement. The sensitive interpretation in move- 
ment of deep emotions was extraordin Mention 
must be made of the —_ delightful costumes designed 
by Mm. Hermes and the effective settings and head- 
pH designed and made by Mr. G. H. ~~ 

OATES 
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SOME CONVENTIONS OF THE 
CHINESE STAGE 


By S. I. 


(G3. .S. told me, when he returned from 
China, that the most remarkable thing he 
noticed in a Chinese Theatre was the throwing 
and catching of bundles of steaming hot towels 
over hundreds of heads of the audience skil- 
fully done by the ushers and attendants ! 
This attack is sharp and true. I can offer no 
defence. And to a Western visitor, there are 
even more ridiculous things performed on 
the stage than that which was done in the pit 
and stalls. 

In my Introduction to the play “Lady 
Precious Stream’”* I wrote: “The conven- 
tional Chinese stage is not at all realistic. 
Apart from its lack of scenery, the indispensable 
Property Man is the greatest osbtacle torealism. 
He is generally attired in his everyday habit 
and walks to and fro among fantastically 
costumed players. The reason why we do not 
require any stage director or prompter is 
perhaps simply because the Property Man is 
sure to place the chair properly when the 
player ought to sit down, and to provide a 
cushion when he or she ought to kneel. In 
the case when a hero is to die a herioc death, 
he can fall down majestically and steadily, for 
the never-failing hands of the Property Man 
are always on the watch and will promptly 
catch him before any disaster can take place. 
Nevertheless, this excellent master of cere- 
monies sometimes, in an excess of zeal, over- 
does his duty by even looking after the personal 
wants and the worldly comforts of the players. 
For instance, when a player has some long 
lines to recite or has just finished one, he 
quietly presents to him or her a cup of tea to 
ease the throat. In hot weather, when the 
costume is rather thick, he fans the wearer 
incessantly. These actions would certainly 
be condemned by a Western audience, but we 
accept or rather pretend not to see them. 
There is, at least, this advantage. If some 
accidental mistake happens to the player or 
property, he can come forward and put it 





“* Lady Precious Stream” by S. I. Hsiung, with a a 
g Lascelles Abercrombie, with 3 illustrations in co 
su Pei-Hung (Ju Peon), and 12 in monotone by Chiang 
Yee, to be published by Methuen on July 12th, 1934- 
Ordinary edition 8/6; limited de luxe edition on hand- mi 
paper (100 copies) signed by the Author, £2 : 2:0. 
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right before the audience can decide whether 
it is part of the play or not, whereas on a 
Western Stage this would be impossible.” 

However, we must bear in mind that the 
present day Chinese stage, on which these 
queer things were performed, is at least a few 
hundred years the senior of the Elizabethan 
stage, if not as old as that of the Greeks. In 
poems of classical style, it would never do to 
use such words as “motor-car” and “radio,” 
and on our stage how can any modern reforma- 
tion be tolerated? Besides, each country has 
its own conventions. When I first saw the 
murdered man, after an enthusiastic encore, 
jump up from the spot where he was slain, 
bow repeatedly to the audience, and consent 
to be killed once more, I was more than sur- 
prised! Since the West has its encore, we 
must have our Property Man. 

All the plays of this stage of ours are stock 
plays, and there are about three hundred of 
them. They were handed down from mouth to 
mouth for generations. Some educated actors 
have a manuscript of several seldom performed 
plays, but most of the experienced ones know 
all their plays by heart. Each player has, 
sometimes, his own version of some of his 
favourite plays which differs slightly from 
that of others. We rarely have rehearsals, so, 
when two players of different companies 
meet before the audience for the first time, 
they often find that circumstances have altered 
cases, and have to try their best to take the 
situation so as to “make both ends meet.” 
Actors who cannot do something impromptu 
to meet the occasion are not considered 
talented players and will never be given 
important rdles. 


Inexperienced boy actors are always given 
small parts, which, sad to relate, are not always 
saleable for their actual age. Thus we are 
liable to find many minor parts of old men 
are played by boys of nine or ten. Sometimes 
it is quite a relief to hear a very clear, childish 
voice coming out of a mouth covered with a 
lengthy white moustache and beard. The 
stock costume in any company’s wardrobe is 
of medium measurement, and the poor child 
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has to roll up his sleeves and tuck up the hem 
of his majestic robe. In “Lady Precious 
Stream,” the old General Mu is often played 
by a boy who has to be carried up to his seat 
by the Property Man. On the other hand, 
some important youthful rdles cannot be 
easily played by boys of suitable age, and many 
an elderly actor is highly praised when hopping 
and running and crying in the part of a cow- 
herd of seven or eight years of age. 

Although we have had actresses ever since 
the T’ang Dynasty (A.D. 618-905), they are, 
strictly speaking, only “women companies.” 
In these companies the actresses impersonate 
the man’s part as well. In other words, we 
have not had, until recently, mixed companies 
of actors and actresses. It is quite possible 
to find, even now, in a performance, the man’s 
part being played by an actress and the woman’s 
part by an actor. Sometimes, when the 
enterprising management wants a little novelty, 
it will be arranged that a famous woman- 
impersonating actor is to play, contrary to his 
usual rule, the hero, whilst a famous actress, 
who has hitherto only impersonated men, 
is to play his lady-love. This would be 
considered an extraordinary attraction, and 
it would never fail to draw a full house, though 
to most of the connoisseurs, the acting of the 
actor would be regarded as too feminine and 
that ‘of the actress, perhaps as a little too 
masculine. To many a critical eye, the part of 
a young heroine is much better portrayed bya 
wrinkled octogenarian actor than by a = 
actress of nineteen. They prefer “handsome 
is as handsome does” and care little for beauty 
that is only skin-deep ! 

The omission of scenery and property is 
another strange feature of our theatre. The 
unfurnished stage represents everything that 
is needed to make the play go. When the 
player is brandishing a whip, it means he is 
on horseback, and certain movements denote 
the actress is opening or shutting the door 
whilst other gestures tell us she is sewing or 
mending clothes. As the thread and needle 
in the player’s hand cannot be discerned even 
by those who are in the first row of the orchestra 
stalls, why cannot the existence of a horse or 
a door be likewise suggested by mere gesture ? 
This convention, which is sure to meet the 
approval of the economists of the West, was 
even praised by such a master-hand of dramatic 
technique as Sir James Barrie, who told me, 
when we happened to talk about the theatre 


THE CHINESE THEATRE 


in his secluded Adelphi Terrace flat, that he 
was highly pleased with the stage directions 
of my plays. He said that he disliked the 
managers’ bragging about how many thou- 
sands of pounds were spent in the production, 
and that one of his plays (““The Twelve-Pound 
Look”) was produced at the expense of {5 ! 

It seems that every one here in the West 
knows perfectly well that a Chinese play 
generally lasts three weeks or at least a fort- 
night. To remove this misunderstanding, I 
have to quote my Introduction again: It is 
“far from the truth, a Chinese play is no longer 
than a Western one, seldom longer than 
‘Strange Interlude,’ and never longer than 
‘ Back to Methuselah.’ A stage performance 
in China, indeed, is longer than one here. 
It begins at six or seven in the-evening and 
ends about midnight. But it is what we call 
here a ‘ triple bill’ of eight or nine acts from 
an equal number of different plays. As no 
drop curtain is used, a Western visitor is 
liable to mistake the acting as of one continuous 
play.” 

The above are, I am afraid, some incurable 
conventions of our theatre, the history and 
development of which I have treated in detail 
in the first part of a book entitled “The 
Chinese Drama: Its History from Earliest 
Times until the Present, with a Study of the 
Influence of English Drama upon It,” which 
is now in preparation for publication. The 
second part of this work deals entirely with 
the introduction of Shakespeare, the plays of 
the Nineties and that of the New Century to 
the Modern Chinese Stage, of which I hope 
I shall be able to give a brief summary some 
other time. 








PLYMOUTH LITTLE THEATRE. 


On May toth, 11th and rath, Mrs. Arthur Picken and 
her Company presented that delightful old comedy 
“The Beaux Stratagem” by Mr. or (1678- oo 
It was played with great sparkle and ean 20 
charmingly dressed, especially by Mrs. Arthur schon 
herself, who ap’ ared in the rdle of the attractive 
Mrs. Sullen, and gave a delightful interpretation of 
the part, and by Mr. R. Grey as Archer—his admirable 
stage presence, and pleasant singing voice making 
his performance particularly effective. It seems strange 
that so few amateur companies attempt these brilliant 
old comedies, and we congratulate these players on 
their interesting and successful performance. 
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ob Annual General Meeting of the 
League was held at 8, Adelphi Terrace 
on Friday, June 29th. The main business, 
apart from the elections to the Council, was 
concerned with alterations in the Rules of the 
League with the object of permanently estab- 
lishing the League’s claim to be regarded 
as a non profit-making organisation. The 
changes involve a defined statement of the 
objects of the League and the creation of a 
body of three Trustees, who will be responsible 
for the assets of the League, and guarantee 
their application to the purposes of the League 
as defined in the Rules. In other words, 
legal safeguards have to be provided against 
the expenditure of revenue on any but the 
specific work of the League itself. By this 
means, our legal advisers inform us that the 
object in view should be legitimately attained. 
As usual, the Minutes of the Annual Meeting 
will be published in the October Number of 
“Drama”’—the magazine not being published 
in August or September. In the meanwhile, 
the annual Summary of Receipts and Payments 
is being circulated to all members of the 
League together with the present issue. 
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The attention of readers of “Drama” is 
called to the advertisement appearing on the 
back of the cover dealing with the special 
Drama League Party which plans to visit the 
Moscow Theatre Festival from September 1- 
10. Already a good nucleus of members and 
friends have booked tickets, and those who are 
still hesitating are invited to communicate 
with the Secretary of the League without 
delay. A full Prospectus of the Tour will be 
sent free on application, and a glance at the 
interesting programme.of plays to be presented 
nightly at the various Moscow theatres will 
sufficiently indicate the appeal of the Tour to 
all who are interested in the latest develop- 
ments of Russian drama. 


a 


The result of the postal ballot for the five 
Provincial members of the League elected 
under Rule 7 (i) is as follows :—Scotland, 
Dr. C. Bernard Childs; Wales, Mr. D. 
Haydn Davies; Northern Area, Mr. B. L. 
Sutcliffe ; Eastern Area, Mrs. Gordon Whit- 
more; Western Area, Mrs. Nesfield Cookson. 
The Council members nominated by the five 
Festival Committees are :—Scotland, Mr. D. 
Glen MacKemmie ; Wales, Mrs. C. P. 
Williams ; Northern Area, Mr. George O. 
Sharman; Eastern Area, Mr. Stuart Munro; 
Western Area, Mr. Bushill Matthews. 


a 


We congratulate Miss Elsie Fogerty on the 
honour that has recently been accorded to her 
in the award of the rank of Commander of 
the British Empire. As Principal and Founder 
of the Central School of Speech Training and 
Dramatic Art, Miss Fogerty’s work for the 
theatre is outstanding, and since the begin- 
ning, she has been one of the staunchest 
supporters of the Drama League. 
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The Drama League offices will be open 
throughout the holiday period, though the 
convenience of the Staff will be served if 
members of the League will withhold all but 
necessary enquiries during August. During 
the greater part of August the Library service 
will be suspended, and the Library itself will 
be closed for re-conditioning. 














RECENT BOOKS 


Reviewed by F. Sladen Smith 


“A Companion to Shakespeare Studies.” Edited 
by H. Granville-Barker and G. B. Harrison. Cam- 
bridge. 12s. 6d. 

“Famous Plays of 1933-34.” Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

“End and Beginning.” By John Masefield. 
Heinemann. 


s. 6d. 

“Maurice Haste and A Stag at Bay.” By T. C. 
Murray. Allen & Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

‘‘Margaret Gillan.” By Brinsley MacNamara. Allen 
& Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

“Squaring the Circle.” By Valentin Kataev. 
Wishart & Co. 2s. 6d. 

“Prize One-act Plays.” Harrap. 2s. 6d. 

“The Crowning Glory and Five Other One-Act 
Plays.” By Ella Adkins. Harrap. 2s. 6d. 

“Heard in Camera.” By Essex Dane. 
Williams. 2s. 

“Gas Masque.” By Walter McLeod. Beverley 
Press. 1s. 


Joseph 


A Companion to Shakespeare Studies” might easily 
be a bewildering book, so vast, so complex has 
Shakespearean scholarship become, were it not for 
the fact that each writer has been at pains to deal clearly 
and simply with his subject; and also, no doubt, the care 
exercised by the editors to weld the book into a complete 
whole has been valuable. The result is a volume in 
which it would almost appear that every detail con- 
cerning Shakespeare has Go analysed and discussed ; 
his art, his poetry, his sources, his text, his life, the 
theatres and companies, the English spoken, the music, 
social background and drama of his time, as well as 
Shakespearean criticism, scholarship and theatrical 
production in general: dealt with by experts such as 
Dr. Harley Granville-Barker, Professor E. J. Dent, 
Dr. G. B. Harrison, Professor Bonamy Dobrée and 
many others. Of the various sections, “‘Shakespeare’s 
Dramatic Art,”’ “Shakespeare and Music,” and “The 
Social Background” stand out as especially illuminating: 
the only one which is at all disappointing being 
“Shakespeare in the Theatre from the Restoration to 
the Present Time” which could have been longer and 
more detailed with advantage. It is inevitable that 
one result of this untiring research should be to show 
how far we are still from the heart of the Shakespearean 
mystery ; indeeed, a reader who, like the present 
writer, comes to the book fresh from a pilgrimage to 
Stratford, may be pardoned if Shakespeare possibly 
seems more real to him at the beginning than at the 
end, because, as one of the contributors pertinently 
says, “Shakespeare is not a document: he is a 
dramatist.””> This in no sense belittles the zeal, the 
learning, the immense care which distinguishes the 
volume ; and, apart from the student, this ‘“Com- 
panion to Shakespeare Studies” should be invaluable 
in helping the general reader to a more complete under- 
standing and appreciation of the plays. But it might 
be wise to see as many of these plays as possible first. 
“Famous Plays of 1933-34” is a notable addition 
to this excellent series. All six have had a definite 
measure of success, and, to judge from this alone, 
there can be no doubt as to the enormous improvement 
in the taste and intelligence of the modern playgoer. 
It is interesting to note that in five of the plays the 


construction is of the slightest. Character and dialogue 
are all important, and are frequently of a subtlety 
which requires the highest professional skill to render 
convincing. This is especially the case with the amusing 
but none too pleasant “Reunion in Vienna”; it is 
also required to great extent in the remarkable “The 
Laughing Woman,” a play in which the difficult task 
of presenting genius is triumphantly achieved. Much 
simpler is the delicate and moving “The Wind and the 
Rain” ; a play which should be the making of many 
an amateur group in the future. Equally simple but 
more difficult is ‘‘Sixteen’” which, like the somewhat 
feebler “The Distaff Side,” presents a series of atractive 
characters whose emotions, however poignant, rarely 
break through the conventions of well-to-do life. 
“Clive of India” is the least interesting to read, de- 
pending as it does on the stir and bustle of a large cast 
and vigorous action. Perhaps the most astonishing 
thing about this play is that it was first produced by 
Dr. Peach’s village players in Derbyshire.. 


When the Poet Laureate takes up the story of Mary 
Queen of Scots at its most tragic moment, one has a 
right to expect a grave and moving play; and this 
Mr. Masefield to some extent gives us in “End and 
— which deals first with the evening before 
and then the day of the Queen’s execution. But the 
all-important character of Mary has none of the fine 
touches of psychology which mark the much earlier 
“Pompey the Great” for instance ; she is often merely 
a distressed — and her pious phrases, despite their 
finished melody, are very much the usual utterance of 
doomed figures in poetic drama. The most arresting 
pages are those in which a Spirit of a oa a 
strangely coloured monologue during the execu- 
tion ; while the final lines spoken by the Spirit of Mary 
breathe that note of exalted peace with which Mr. 
Masefield sometimes softens his tragedies. But one 
reader, at least, would have preferred less abstract 
beauty in favour of a more personal reaction tooneof 
the most mysterious characters in history. 

““Maurice Harte” and “‘A Stag at Bay” are two plays 
by Mr. T. C. Murray. Of the two the longer, “‘Maurice 
Harte,” is the better. This study of a young candidate 
for the priesthood, driven to despair by the discove 
that he has no vocation and forced back to Maynoo 
by his parents who have sacrificed all for him, only to 
return with mind and body broken just before his 
ordination, is a powerful one ; although one would 
perhaps rather have seen more of Maurice, and so under- 
stood him better, than of his family, excellently drawn 
as they are. “‘A Stag at Bay” is an episode during a 
big strike ; again the characters are clearly drawn but 
the two children are probably more satisfactory in 
ptint than they would be on the stage. Much less 
simple and direct but equally tragic is “(Margaret 
Gillan” by Mr. Brinsley MacNamara. It is not always 
easy to follow the outline of the plot, and this story of 
a woman watching with baffled misery the man she 
really loved married to her daughter until, in a frenzy 
of agony at the daughter’s death, she murders him, 
works up to its climax through detail which, though 
admirable, tends to confuse rather than help the general 
construction. The sinister Master Growney adds a 
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strongly macabre note to an already sufficiently un- 
pleasant tragedy of Irish middle-class life. ‘“Squarin 
the Circle,”” a comedy by Valentin Kataev, waned 
by N. Goold-Verschoyle, shows a Soviet dramatist in 
what is, at least to most of us, a new mood—that of 
laughing at his own institutions. The matrimonial 
tangles of two couples living in one room divided b 
a chalk line are exploited amusingly enough, althoug 
the joke is a thin one for three acts, however short. 
But most of the dialogue is good, and in any case it 
is a welcome change to see that even Russia can laugh 
at some of her highly uncomfortable ts. 

The one-act plays on the list are of a better quality 
than usual, and the three plays chosen as the best in 
the recent competition organised by the International 
One-Act Play Theatre should prove acceptable to 
amateurs, especially as all three are tragic, and at the 
moment the amateur appears instinctively drawn to 
as much gloom and misery as possible. The first, 
Miss Mary Plowman’s “Get Out of Your Cage” is a 
play for six women, taking place in the staff room of a 
girl’s school. The situation is unforced and not 
without humour, the characterization excellent, and the 
end convincing. In the other two plays the writers 
seem determined to harrow our feelings at all cost. 
In “Jane Wogan,” by Miss Florence Howell, it is diffi- 
cult not to feel that a little human sympathy on the 
part of Jane for her husband might have managed a 
comparatively happy ending without detriment to 


BOY PLAYERS IN 


a well-constructed play, and to the probable relief of 
the audience; and in “Drought,” by Miss M.:S. 
Armstrong, some of the are marred by too 
melodramatic a touch. Nevert! s, this tiny tragedy 
of New South Wales, with only two characters and a 
stirring climax should, with some producers, prove 
extremely effective. ‘The Crowning Glory and five 
other one-act plays” will be useful for producers and 
actors of limited experience. None of the plays last 
for more than fifteen or twenty minutes ond neatness 
of workmanship is their main characteristic ; each 
theme being given an ingenious twist before the 
curtain falls. ‘Heard in Camera”’ is an exciting drama 
for seven women. Immediately after a criminal 
enquiry which has ended inconclusively a redoubtable 
woman lawyer (may the type never increase !) cross- 
examines a woman who has come triumphantly out of 
the public ordeal until the very melodramatic truth is 

ed. Love, jealousy and strange Chinese drugs 
play their accustomed part, but although the material 


By Guy Boas 


“King Lear” was presented by the boys of Cranleigh School at the end of June, and this 
article by the Headmaster of Sloane School, Chelsea, has been written as the result of a 
similar experiment conducted with equal success earlier in the year. 


_— produced a number of Shakes- 
peare’s plays during the last few years 
with school-boy players, and on the last oc- 
casion “‘King Lear,” I have been set wondering 
why “Lear” is acted so comparatively seldom. 
I put the question to a highly experienced and 
distinguished Shakespearean producer and 
actor, who answered frankly “Because there is 
no money in it.” When one reflects on the 
almost unrelieved gloom of the play, the 
number of parts of first rate importance which 
have to be filled (and paid for), together with 
the difficulty of finding a professional actor 
capable of acting Lear, not afraid to do so, 
and who is also a sufficient public “draw,” one 
sees the substance in this view. Yet one 
questions whether it quite does justice to the 
public or to the magnificence of the play. 
Might not the public (which is not such a 
fool as it is supposed to be) support a pro- 
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BOY PLAYERS IN 


to speak poetry as poetry. Mr. Granville- 
Barker writes ““‘When a dramatist has set 
himself a task to tax all his resources we may 
look for him to fortify himself within his 
theatre’s strongest convention. So it is, at 
any rate, with the third act of “King Lear.” 
The chief strength of Elizabethan stage-craft 
lay in its comprehensive use of poetry.” This 
being so, it is little wonder that a generation 
of actors who for the most part—with 
a few honourable exceptions—speak Shakes- 
peare’s incomparable poetry as though it 
were twentieth century prose, stand little 
chance of making a success of “Lear.” More- 
over many of those actors who do speak 
Shakespeare as poetry seem unaware what 
poetry it is! The best of them almost in- 
variably try to force things (“pressing” golfers 
would call it) by interpolating themselves 
between Shakespeare and the audience with 
tricks and over-emphasis of voice and gesture. 
This has been often noticeable as far as voice 
is concerned in the recent broadcasts of 
Shakespeare by the B.B.C. If only the players 
would trust to Shakespeare’s poetry to do the 
work, what a much more satisfying effect 
would they produce. Shakespeare’s poetry 
is too great to admit competition : and actors, 
and still more actresses (for whom the plays 
were not written), who set up their personali- 
ties, let alone their mannerisms, in competition 
with Shakespearean verse, will not win. If 
someone like the late Professor Raleigh with 
a sincere and acute feeling for the poetry of 
Shakespeare, leaving aside for the time the 
drama, could read the play over with the 
professional cast before they started rehearsing 
and could communicate the magic loveliness 
of Shakespeare’s muse to them, and if only 
then were they allowed to start acting, what 
spell-binding performances might we have, 
instead of so many of the flat, personally- 
minded productions which the West End 
usually offer us as Shakespeare, and which, 
for all their brilliant scenic effects, are without 
real sincerity of soul. 

Amateur boy players, properly trained, with 
no temptation or opportunity to exploit their 
personalities, can give so easily and readily 
what adult professionals as a rule cannot, 
or will not give—Shakespeare’s verse spoken 
with the genuine ring, and thrill, and magic 
in it, that one is reminded that after all the 
plays were written to be performed in 
considerable measure by boys: English poetic 
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drama in fact died with the disappearance 
of the boy-actor. Is it possible that as Shake- 
speare, who was a singularly competent and 
astute person, wrote his plays so as to be 
suitable for boys to act, boys under discipline 
are the players who are capable of acting 
them most suitably ? With their obvious ad- 
ditional advantages one would have thought 
that adult professionals could do better than 
boys, and I am quite ready to believe it as 
soon as I have heard them do it. But up to 
date—and I say this with no prejudice or 
affectation—I have not. ‘Out of the mouths 
of babes... .” 








PERFORMANCE OF PRIZE ONE-ACT PLAYS 
INTERNATIONAL OnE-ActT PLAY THEATRE COMPETITION. 


HE International One-Act Play Theatre Competi- 

tion for original one-act plays by new authors, 
reached an interesting conclusion at the St. Martin’s 
Theatre on June 3rd, when three plays, selected from 
over 350 entries, were admirably presented by a pro- 
fessional company. 

An interesting feature of the performance was that 
the judges—Messrs. A. Darlington, Hubert 
Griffith, C. B. Purdom and J. W. Marriott—who had 
previously read the plays in manuscript, delayed their 
decision on the final awards until the curtain had been 
tung down on the last play. 

“Drought” by M. S. Armstrong opened the pro- 
gramme and, although possessed of a powerful theme, 
it was found to lack the effectiveness in actual presenta- 
= which had seemed so promising in manuscript 
orm. 

“Get Out of Your Cage,” by Mary Plowman was 
a realistic episode in the Staff Room of an up-to-date 
School for Girls: its characters were well drawn but 
the dialogue—though humorous—was lacking in the 
action so essential to a really well written play. 

Florence Howell’s “Jane Wogan,” was the final 
item on the programme. Its story was widely improb- 
able but of undoubted dramatic power, with character 
delineation of a very high order. It says much for 
this new dramatist that one could be almost convinced 
of the truth of her story by its vivid charactersiation. 

Mr. Hubert Griffith, in his summing-up at the end 
of the performance, explained that the judges had been 
faced with a quan in awarding the first prize, and 
had deliberated for some time over “Get Out of Your 
Cage” and “Jane Wogan,” but had eventually decided 
to award the prize to the author if the last named, as 
the judges felt that Miss Howell was the more likely 
of the competing authors to write a better play in the 
future. 

Every congratulation is due to Miss Florence Waller 
and Miss Elizabeth Everard, the directors of the Inter- 
national One-Act Play Theatre, not only for the enter- 
prise they have shown in inaugurating so interesting 
a competition, but in their endeavour to restore the 
one-act play to the professional theatre. 
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PRIVATE HOUSE THEATRES 


cee July 2nd to July 7th, Ludlow 
Castle is once more to see “Comus.” 
Three hundred years ago the masque written 
by the twenty-six year old Milton was pre- 
sented in the Banqueting Hall of the Castle, 
then under the Earl of Bridgewater round 
whose daughter the adventures of the poem 
are said to revolve. 

This year the masque is to be given as a 
tercentenary celebration of the original 
“Comus” and as the climax of a historical 
pageant of Shakespeare. Other episodes are 
to include the surrender of Caractacus to the 
Romans, the translation of St. Milburga’s 
relics to Much Wenlock Abbey, and the tragic 
leave taking of Edward V. He is to be shown 
as a slim, bewildered boy of twelve, saddened 
by the death of his father, mystified by the air 
of intrigue all around, but with no foreboding 
of the fate that ended his own journey. 
Philip Sidney too is to be shown as a boy in 
Ludlow Castle, for his father lived there 
while Lord President of the Council of Wales ; 
but for most of us who love the theatre, it 
is the revival of “Comus” and all that it stands 
for that makes a visit to Ludlow essential. 

For here is the theatre of private enterprise, 
the theatre not necessarily of amateur actors 
but of independent organisation, the play 
written by one of the household and acted in 
a non-commercial theatre before an audience 
at once appreciative and intelligent; in fact 
the very atmosphere that so many amateur 
societies are striving to achieve to-day. 

It is rather amusing to trace back for a 
moment the private house theatre as distinct 
from the guild theatre, travelling players, or 
even the early theatre run for profit. In 
modern Europe, the leaders of the movement 
were of course the great houses of Italy, those 
of Mantua and Ferrara having theatres of their 
own at the end of the fifteenth century. 
Miss Winifred Smith in her admirable “Italian 
Actors of the Renaissance”’ translates Isabella 
d’Este’s account of the private theatre of 
Ferrara when Alfonso d’Este, her brother, 
was married to Lucrezia Borgia in 1502. 
Ceiling, walls, dais and floor were covered in 
red, green and scarlet; women sat admiring 
in the centre of the great square hall, the men 
grouped round them at the sides; in all an 
auditorium of five thousand, including both 
guests and the people of Ferrara. 

Alfonso, however, was not the man to let 
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his father’s splendour daunt his own enter- 
prise and eighteen years later he had con- 
verted not an immense hall, but a whole island 
into a theatre. No charm was forgotten, no 
expense spared. Fountains, woods, gardens, 
wild and tame animals, vineyards, “all imagin- 
able pleasures” made a background for the 
plays ; only one detail was forgotten, the plays 
themselves were not suitable to the background 
or the audience and the guests were bored 
rather than entertained. 

As the sixteenth century progressed, how- 
ever, plays improved and the rather charming 
habit of each great man keeping his own staff 
of actors and actresses continued (actresses 
atrived early in Italy), but during the latter 
half of the seventeenth century concentration 
was rather on splendour of scenery than 
individual patronage; one has only to read 
Pepys to discover what strange and curious 
devices were indulged in all over Europe. 
Perhaps as a reaction, the eighteenth century 
discovered the pastoral garden-stage such as the 
Florentine one, illustrated in our photograph. 
These garden stages were small and sedate and 
verysuitable for light mock pastorals and operas 
of the Magic Flute type. With the romantic 
movement, however, these stages again were 
given up for the gardens had to be “‘natural- 
istic,” all formality being swept away in the 
“Landscape” movement of the nineteenth 
century. Since then the outdoor stage was 
hardly known until the twentieth century 
revival. 

PHYLLIS CRAWFORD. 








THE GREEK PLAY AT BRADFIELD COLLEGE. 


The Agamemnon of AZschylus, played by the boys of 
Bradfield College this year was a beautiful and moving 
performance, worthy of the best traditions of their 
Greek Theatre. Though the number of boys who 
take Greck at this school is now so reduced that the 
play can no longer be considered as the natural outcome 
of the general work of the School, it remains an im- 
portant part of its life, and many boys, other than the 
Greek scholars, come within the influence of its austere 
beauty in the characters of warriors, slaves and at- 
tendants. The production showed infinite care, and 
a reverence for the drama, in the grace and dignity of 
the poses, the rhythm of voice and body, fi rit the 
wise restraint of the women’s gesture. The con- 
ventionalised fight at the end was a fine piece of decora- 
tion, as was also the procession of the return of Agamem- 
non. ‘The singing, movement and general bearing of 
the Chorus was fitting and well harmonised with the 
drama. The acting of the protagonists was particularly 
interesting, in that the producer had given an effect of 
masks, without actually using them. 
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A GARDEN THEATRE IN FLORENCE 


This Theatre is at a Villa two miles out 
on the Bologna road. An interesting 
feature is the prompter’s box hidden by a 
tuft of green in the middle. Footlights were 
used and hidden by a small hedge of box. 
Clipped yew forms the wings. 
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Photo Pollard Crowther THE CHORUS IN ‘‘ THE ROCK ~ 
BY T. S. ELIOT, AS RECENTLY 
PRODUCED AT SADLER’S WELLS 
THEATRE BY FE. MARTIN BROWNE. 











VILLAGE PLAY-WRITING 


COMPETITION, 


1932 


REPORT OF THE ADJUDICATORS 
By Penelope Wheeler and Dr. Gordon Bottomley 


‘THE judges in this competition are pleased to note 

that the interest in it, as manifest in the number of 
entries, is maintained and extended; and that the 
quality of the plays sent in is encouragingly adequate. 
Ten years ago there were too many writers obviously 
interested in the novel problems presented by the ac- 
climatisation of drama in the villages who, nevertheless, 
had not thought enough about the fundamentals of 
the art of drama. During this ten years the number of 
submitted plays that could not possibly be performed 
has diminished. This kind at oe is not extinct, 
but by now it is the exception. 

There is still, however, a limitation often manifest : 
we still receive a substantial number of plays with 
admirably written dialogue which cannot be premiated 
or recommended for use on account of their lack of 
development and design. They remain conversations : 
the conversations often seem to be between persons 
adequately (and even well) characterised; but it is 
static character ; the authors have not noticed that the 
reactions of characters on each other produce change 
and growth and movement, and give shape to a plot. 

This fault is particularly noticeable in dialect plays. 
The percentage of first-rate writing in dialect plays is 
very high ; a live dialect is so rich in colour and ex- 
prtessiveness that it can give an effect of quite vivid, first- 
hand characterisation even when that is not the writer’s 
strong point. This creates a permanent problem for 
the judges ; racy dialect can make a weak play seem 
better, on a first reading, than it is—but in the end that 
advantage seems to be a snare to many competitors, it 
conceals from them that conversation is not a purpose 
in itself, and that the as of vigorous, strong- 
flavoured life which it lends is no substitute for that 
spirit of life which ought to begin in a root and end in 
a flower. 

In the last year or two another weakness has developed 
in our writers. In an age when The Thriller is the only 
live form of romantic writing—and most especially 
on the stage—it was not to be expected that they should 
escape the germ. The judges hasten to add that they 
do not say this with any heightening of the eye-brows 
to make them higher : there is a place for The Thriller 
in amateur drama, and a chance to improve substantially 
on the commercial article. In drama, however, the 
need for some measure of vital characterisation is 
quickly more apparent than it appears to be to the 
average reader of crook novels; and playwrights 
need to be much more wary that they are as to the 
uses and limitations of violence. 

Nothing is so easy as to make a sensational effort on 
paper by driving one’s pen to habitual extremes : 

robably nothing gives so much satisfaction to the 

ginner as “strong” writing. When this is translated 
into terms of performance we find it means shouting 
at the top of the voice and exercising the body 
vigorously, and keeping it up all the time : everything 
is emphasised, all the expressiveness that lies in contrast 
islost. It should be remembered, too, that pistol-shots 


happen so suddenly as to be insignificant and in- 

ective unless their violent incursion on the ear comes 
as a contrast ; they need to be led up to, and it is their 
effect that gives them their effectiveness. There is real 
success awaiting the crook-playwright who applies the 
methods of Jane Austen and Tchekov to his sensational 
material ; but first and foremost he will have to learn 
that lasting success does not come by providing 
sufficient sensational material, but only by understanding 
the economic use of it. 

In CLASS I: TRANSLATION FROM ANY 
EUROPEAN LANGUAGE: a Price and « Recom- 
mendation for Publication are awarded to “The 
Guédonec Sisters,” translated from the French of 
Jean Jacques Bernard by ‘Jane Dare.’ It is a delicate 
and unusual piece of work, searching deep places in 
the uneventful lives of simple people, and in the process 
offering—in terms of every-day realism—as many 
opportunities for creative imagination and symbolic 
insight as players and producer know how to take: 
and the Breton setting would be a useful exercise in 
suggesting a foreign atmosphere by simples and 
re) means. 

“A Way with Surly Husbands,” translated from the 
German of Hans Sachs by ‘Haro’ receives an Honour- 
able Mention with a Recommendation for Publication. 
This play is well in line with previous successful entries 
of this nature, though not in itself one of the most 
interesting of the series : it offers good theatric oppor- 
tunities on the way to its rather too easy ending, and 
the translation deserves special praise for the way it 
renders verse into verse naturally and engagingly, in 
a manner that approaches the ideal for this class of work. 

A translation of Rostand’s “The Two Pierrots, or 
“The White Supper” by ‘Farmeress’ and a modernisa- 
tion of “Gammer Gurton’s Needle” by ‘Orthia’ 
have also been entered in this class. Numerous recent 
performances of the latter have not shewn any crying 
need for its modernisation ; and in any case it is doubt- 
ful if the result qualifies as a translation. The two 
pieces are mentioned together here as being both in 
rhymed verse, and “gy hy awkward and inexpert 
handling of the rhyme. opportunity has been lost 
here, for rhymed verse can be an excellent discipline in 
both diction and production ; but it needs more under- 
standing of the nuances of metre, and for lack of this 
the version of “Gammer Gurton’s Needle” is some- 
times more difficult than the original. 

In CLASS II: ONE-ACT COMEDY : a prize and 
a recommendation for publication are awarded to 
“The Wild Crabs,” by “Dolly Pentreath.’ This play 
is avowedly based on Spanish material, and there might 
have been an advantage in placing it in its original 
setting : the local colour would have been an attraction 
—as well as an incitement to get away from the prosaic 
literalism to which amateur producers are so often prone. 
But it stand transplantation to a Cornish milieu very 
well ; and a well-managed dialect has not prevented a 
good and well-balanced development of the theme. 
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It is an excellent little play, really alive and stirring, 
and should appeal to many societies. 

“Up against Mrs. Cooper,”” by ‘Saxon,’ and “Pound 
Foolish,” by ‘Oberon,’ are awarded Honourable 
Mention with a Recommendation for Publication. 
In the former there is a good sense of the stage, with 
good character-drawing, and brisk, well-managed 
dialogue working up to real drama and ironic comedy 
in the scene between the two girls. “Pound Foolish” 
has a good sense of comedy, and an excellent central 
scene of husband-catching which is an authentic shot 
at one of the classic situations of comedy. 

In this Class “‘Luck,” 2 play written for broadcasting, 
deserves a word of praise for both dialogue and situa- 
tions. It has quality throughout, but it is too slight 
for entry in this class, and needs amplification for visual 
performance before it can enter into serious competition 
with the best plays in this section. For that it is also 
disqualified by the authors’ names being ——_ to it. 

Two plays with no indication of authorship, ‘“Mary’s 
Black Eye” and “All I’ T’ Family” deserve mention 
and censure for the discourtesy involved in asking 
anyone to handle and consider such indescribably dirty, 
slovenly scripts. 

In CLASS Ill: ONE-ACT SERIOUS PLAY: 
a Prize and Recommendation to Print are awarded to 
“‘Jonathan’s Day,” by ‘Autolycus.’ This is a remark- 
able and outstanding piece of work, a tragic and most 
moving echo of the war. There is power and a fine 
delicate feeling in it everywhere—and, most outstanding 
of all, a noble simplicity. The psychological surprises 
of the last scene are finely invented, and the old woman’s 
(mother of the dead soldier) reactions, in particular, 
ate beautifully done and most touching. There can 
be no doubt of the fundamental quality of this play : but 
we feel bound to add that the earlier part moves 
awkwardly and is not handled expertly, as the ending is. 
The story seems to be one that was bound to have leaked 
out earlier, and could be made more credible with 
advantage. 

“The Fugutive,” by ‘Freedom,’ receives Honourable 
Mention and a Recommendation for Publication. The 
organisers and judges have noted with pleasure this 
year a number of entries from New Zealand of a 
promising and interesting character, and suggesting an 
endemic development of drama with attractive like- 
nesses to and differences from English drama. 

“Men for Pieces,” by ‘Kismet’; “The Koekoea 
Calls,” by ‘Martha’ ; and “The Dress,”’ by ‘Dressmaker’ 
receive Honourable Mention. The first (also from New 
Zealand) has some fine qualities, the returned man is 
touchingly depicted and the play lends itself to acting 
with sincerity and emotion ; but there is something 
of bathos in the end, and a vagueness earlier, that call 
for more consideration. ‘““The Koekoea Calls” is a 
play of originality and promise, and is distinguished 
by a fine and delicate feeling and insight which the 
author as yet lacks the technical skill to develop fully : 
the opening is admirable, but in the later stages the play 
moves awkwatdly and loses grip. Its author has un- 
doubtedly the creative imagination, and more experience 
could make this play a fine one. “The Dress” is in 
many ways an impressive effort : it is harsh and probing 
and pitiless in the way that life can be, and it only fails 
of complete success because it etches its themes in deep 
lines without the requisite light and shade and contrast. 
tIn CLASS IV: ONE-ACT ROMANTIC OR 
POETIC PLAY: no prize is awarded. Romance as 
a category or art is looked down on nowadays. It has 
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its devotees and its faithful, but they pursue it in a 
dispirited and discouraged fashion, as though believin 
there is no welcome for them: while those who woul 
encourage them (including the judges in this competi- 
tion) are usually prevented by the Thalf-bearted and ill- 
judged ways in which they set about their work: the 
standard of techincal skill and creative insight is lower 
in this Class than in any other section of this competi- 
tion. An Honourable Mention anda Recommendation 
for Publication are awarded to “The Unwanted” by 
‘Colbury’ and “At the Half-Moon Inn” by “Tom 
Cobley.’ The former is the most interesting play in 
the class—and, in intention, one of the most interestin 
in the whole competition. The other play commend 
is a specimen of the 18th century Highwayman plus 
Dolly Vardon effort which is never p stn from any 
playwriting competition. In this one they come to life, 
unexpectedly. 

In CLASS V : FULL LENGTH PLAY, there is no 
entry of sufficiently outstanding quality and definite 
achievement to receive a prize. “Speed the Plough,” 
by ‘Nameless’ is awarded Honourable Mention and 
a Recommendation for Publication. A second recom- 
mendation is, however, appended as a rider—for 
revision and curtailment before publication. This 

iece is to be regarded as a framework for the numerous 
olk-songs it introduces : it can be made into an agree- 
able and picturesque entertainment by careful produc- 
tion, but the songs are nearly all too long, and sufficient 
provision is not made for the disposition and use of 
the silent characters while the singer performs. 

An Honourable Mention is awarded to “The Angel 
Inn”: ‘Anonymous’. Here the perennial highway- 
man appeats again in his fullest bloom. 

The best work in this section is put into a play that 
cannot receive the commendation its writer’s promise 
should earn—**The Fortune Hunter’s Fate,”’ by ‘Ann 
Carstairs.’ Each of its three acts has interest and shews 
ability : but it is unfortunate that the main ters 
suffer inexplicable changes in the intervals, and turn 
up as quite different (and consequently unintelligible) 
people in the next act. 

In addition to the above awards the judges single 
out “Jonathan’s Day” by ‘Autolycus’ (Class III) as the 
best play in the whole competition, with the special 
claim to publication which this gives (subject to the 
criticism passed upon it in its class). 








Once again I have to thank Mrs. Penelope Wheeler 
and Dr. Gordon Bottomley for their very great kindness 
in judging this competition. It is extremely good of 
such busy people to give us their time and the benefit 
of their genius and experience. 191 plays were entered 
this year. A small number of these were, as usual, 
unsuitable for village work. While village players are, 
in the hands of competent producers, capable of at- 
tempting drama which covers a very wide range, 
rege that it is sincerely written and based on true 
uman experience, they do not appear at their best in 
highly introspective plays, nor in those which consist 
of nothing but sophistication ; neither can they very 
generally understand characters which have no real 
existence apart from urban conditions. Particulars 
of the next Competition will be found in the advertise- 
ment pages. 
Janet Scrutron, 
Hon. Sec., Playwriting Competition. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


THE GROUP THEATRE OF LONDON. 


"THE Group Theatre is an attempt to put into 

practice a number of ideas which many people 
accept but do not know how to tackle. As is usual 
with new movements, it is the way of achieving the end 
rather than the end itself which is criticised, and because 
of this the Group Theatre has —_ before the public 
only as it has gradually felt strong enough to face the 
inevitable barrage of uneudions criticism. 

The Group Theatre wants to see a permanent 
company of — under their own director, trained 
together in the same style so that they have complete 
command of their voices and bodies, working on plays 
(often in verse) written for them by their own authors 
on ——— themes—that is, on subjects which 
matter profoundly to us now. 

These ideas may sound very novel, except to students 
of theorists like Craig, Stanislavsky, or Copeau. But, 
taken in perspective, they are not really so new. Our 
theatrical standards in Ragheed are set by the West 
End theatre ; but the West End is a new phenomenon 
itself in the history of the stage: so new that people 
still active (like Dame Madge Kendall) can remember 
when it didn’t exist. Its birth may be dated from the 
repeal of the Patents Laws in 1843 ; before this there 
were only two theatres in London. They enjoyed a 
monopoly, played a classic repertory of old and new 
plays with no long runs, “as permanent company 
continued for years without radical change, unified by 
common training and experience, and under the in- 
fluence of a very strong tradition. 

In less than a hundred years the two theatres have 
become fifty; permanent companies have vanished ; 
runs of months and years are the aim of every pro- 
duction ; and tradition has given place to traditions : 
in each company you see traces of the romanticism of 
Irving, the comedy of manners, the music-hall, true-to- 
life realism, and continental expressionism. This is 
fatal, because in a co-operative art like the theatre you 
must have unity of style. 

The Group Theatre wishes to perfect a theatrical 
unity of style within itself, and to place itself in the true 
line of theatrical development. It wants far more than 
the repertory theatre which changes its company every 
season and puts on a fresh play every week. Good 
work takes time and cannot be hurried ; training takes 
years ; and when experiments are being made, they 
must not be on a scale where a few mistakes will ruin 
everything because they cost so much money. 

In the theatre, as elsewhere, you must walk before 
you canrun, So, when the Group Theatre began, two 
years ago, it asked its members to work with it between 
commercial engagements, and to pay 6d. a week. In 
the summer of 1932, a few members were able to go 
away together ane work for a fortnight. In the fol- 
lowing summer this was repeated on a much larger 
scale, and performances were given in villages and 
small towns. 

Meanwhile, regular classes had been started in 
London ; and although they were held at first under 
very uncomfortable conditions in hired rooms, they 
grew until the Group Theatre was able to take its own 
premises in Great Newport Street. The Group Theatre 
chooses its plays strictly according to the increasing 
technical and emotional scope of its still very young 
members. Because of this, it began with early English 
plays which had great simplicity and directness of style 


until it was at last able to give a play written, produced, 
acted, with music composed, dresses designed and made, 
and staged entirely by members of the Group Theatre : 
“The Dance of Death” by W. H. Auden, given in 
February last at the Westminster Theatre. 

This was the end of the first phase of the Group 
Theatre’s development. Having evolved its method 
and tested it by more than two years work in London 
with a large body of volunteers, it is now preparing to 
establish a permanent company by sending 20 actors 
to the country to train for six months and prepare three 
plays which will then be shown in London. In the 
country it is cheaper to live, and the distractions of 
town life, which make concentrated study impossible, 
are avoided. The Group Theatre is at present engaged 
in raising the £500 which are necessary to support the 
company during this time: those who are interested 
may help by becoming members (this costs one guinea 
a year) or by sending a donation to the Hon. Treasurer, 
9 Group Theatre, 9, Great Newport Street, London, 

W.C.a 


RAMSEY DRAMATIC SOCIETY, ISLE OF MAN. 


Here, in a small town of some four thousand inhabit- 
ants, there has long been a dramatic society. This 
entered on a new lease of life in 1922, from which year 
dates a connectoin with the Village Drama Society, 
and later with the British Drama League. Their ward- 
robes and libraries have often helped us and inspiration 
has reached us through the visits of one of our number 
to their Vacation Courses. We have read “Drama” 
without making it aware of us, hence a retrospective 
first contribution. 

The Society numbers about forty men and ane 
and the only special privilege attached to the 
of the 2s. subscription is the right to be scenes for 
a part. The — idea is to have one play-reading, 
one social and one public performance in the autumn 
session and again in the spring term. The Society’s 
policy is not adventurous but definite improvement can 
be seen among those who have remained acting members 
since 1922, and at least half-a-dozen members have tried 
their hand at producing seriously, while more have 
found an outlet for their humour and high spirits in 
——- original items for the socials. 

The hall in which public performances are given is 
lit by gas and acoustically leaves much to be desired, 
but it has a stage which lends itself to extension fore 
and aft, and it will seat an audience of four hundred. 
This spring a rummage sale raised £17 asa first contribu- 
“~— to a fund for acquiring a Hall of our own. 

king back, one remembers presentations of ‘“The 
Admieable Crichton, ”? “©You Never Can Tell,” “It Pays 
to Advertise,” “The School for Scandal,” “Yellow 
Sands,” ““The Romantic Young Lady,” “Saint Joan,” 
“The Immortal Lady,” The Ghost Train,” and “Are 
You a Mason?” Alternately, groups of one-act plays 
have been given and last month the bill was “The 
Road of Poplars,” ““To-day of All Days,” “and Count 
Albany.” 

These one-act plays often tour not only the im- 
mediate country-side, but the whole Island in answer to 
requests for an evening’s programme from this Wesley 
Guild or that Church Society. Very popular are short 

lays by insular authors or those ‘translated’ into the 
bybrid dialect which is far removed from the real Manx, 
a Gaelic language not now understood by the people. 
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NEWS FROM 


“Mr. Samson,” as “Mr. Quilliam” proved a great suc- 
cess in this form. 

Last year saw considerable dramatic activity in 
Douglas, from which emerged an Insular Federation of 
Dramatic Societies. Further, a competition for one-act 
plays was run for the first time as a new class in the Manx 
Music Festival, then in its forty-second year. Mr. Sladen- 
Smith adjudicated and we took first place with “Mr. 
Quilliam” and third with “On Dartmoor.” This year 
we have entered “To-day of All Days” and “Count 
Albany” to be judged by Mr. Wm. Armstrong. 
tgiThat is still in the future as are other developments, 
one of which we hope will be a Vacation School run by 
po — Drama League in this beautiful holiday 
island. 


L. E. W. 


THE KENNETH SPOONER DRAMATIC 
SOCIETY, PLYMOUTH. 


FEW years ago, Mr. Spooner be 

Plymouth with a series of comedies, farce an 
“thrillers.” Each play ran for a week, each with in- 
creasing success ; for, though they were plays of mixed 
literary merit, they were full of excitement and were 
played with absolute conviction, however unlikely the 
theme. These performances had pace, attack, stability ; 
the acting was admirable. 

Then, greatly daring, Mr. Spooner obtained per- 
mission to do “The Rose Without A Thorn” this 
March : thus staging the first performance of this play 
to be given in the West. 

A beautiful play, requiring the portrayal of famous 
people, it is full of difficulties for amateurs—and is 
utterly unlike anything this Company, as a whole, has 
ever tackled before ; it was produced by a young mem- 
ber of the Plymouth Repertory Theatre (professional) : 
it was his first production—and he had not seen the 
play! The only “outside help” the Society can be 
said to have had was from the costumes, supplied by 
H. & M. Rayne—who had dressed the original London 
production. 

Summoned from London to see the show, never 
anve I been so impressed by an amateur production ; 
had I see dozens. The production was simple and 
sincere : the settings in perfect harmony, the lighting 
charming ; the whole presentation convincing, accurate 
and professionally “smooth.” And these actors get 
behind their parts ; they don’t stand in front of them | 
They act with their brains, as well as with their faces ; 
and they have that rare gift—attack. Most of them 
have that rarer gift—the power to hold a pause ; and 
the happy knack of seeming entirely un-selfconscious. 

the parts were very suitably cast. “He 
VIIl” carried this exacting and varied part with 
dignity and ease. “Katheryn” was a sweet, young 
and lovely queen. The “Archbishop” was reliable 
and calm—most ecclesiastical! His very quietness, 
in the Prison Scene, was strangely moving. 

The Masque and the Interlude did not let the play 
drop—as so often happens with these interpolated 
> pad each had its proper value and its proper 
effect. 


presentin 


“OEDIPUS” IN SCOTLAND. 
A notable achievement was obtained by the senior 


pupils of Airdrie Academy, Lanarkshire, when they 
staged “Oedipus King of Thebes” in Professor Murray’s 
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translation on May 4th and sth, in the Sir John Wilson 
Town Hall, Airdrie. The pupils had the assistance 
of their music master Mr. Midgley, who composed the 
music for the choruses and trained the boy singers 
themselves. The Art Master, Mr. George C. Stevenson 
painted the pillared fagade of a Greek Palace on 
sky-blue paper for a background. The pupils 
paper-makers, Messrs. R. Craig & Sons, Caldercruix, 
made a gift of all the paper required. The pupils 
admirably responded to the call made upon them. 
Most of the actors were drawn from the Classical 
Department. Peter Brodie, the boy who took the part 
of Oedipus was particularly good though all the other 
ptincipal characters were equally well chosen and 
almost as effective. Mary Henderson as Queen Jocasta 
was a decided success and made a handsome picture 
with her five maids of honour. The caste was composed 
of 56 pupils all at present in attendance at the School. 
All the dresses were made in school or improvised 
from bed coverlets and bed sheets kindly lent by the 
parents. The dresses were true to type and showed 
the gracefulness of the Dorian mantle and the Athenian 
peplos as well as the elegance and beauty of the 
Phrygian innovations. The play was witnessed by 
the Professor of Greek in Glasgow University and the 
Rectors and teachers of several schools in Glasgow 
and the neighbourhood, all of whom were profuse in 
offering their congratulations. The productions were 
run on behalf of the Airdrie Mental Welfare Associa- 
tion for Children, and that Association has received 
a handsome donation from the proceeds after all 
expenses have been paid. 
Jorn Anperson, M.A., B.A., B.Se., 
Rector of Airdrie Academy. 


WELWYN DRAMA FESTIVAL. 


Mr. Sladen-Smith’s well reasoned adjudication, and 
the British Drama League School at Digswell Park, 
did much to sustain interest in the Welwyn Drama 
Festival. There is no doubt, however, that the “week” 
has a firm hold locally where it is one of the year’s events. 

Of the twenty-five plays performed seventeen were 
new. The most striking was Mr. Sydney Box’s “Not 
This Man” which carried off the New Play Prize. This 
piece has a cast of 15 men and 1 woman, and concerns 
an Indian’s invitation to 12 potential “Disciples” to 
lunch with him. The visitors express their creeds 
and in the end one of them “‘crucifies” the Easterner 
by shooting him. The play was performed by the 
Welwyn Thalians who won the second prize for per- 
formances. 

The Clifton Arts and Bristol Drama Club were 
awarded the Welwyn Trophy (presented by Dr. Gray) 
for the best performance. They appeared in Cyril 
Robert’s new play “Tails Up” a fantastic peep into the 
future. The play did not do well under “‘dramatic 
endeavour” but won on acting, production and pre- 
sentation. 

Third place went to the Harpenden Group of the 
British Drama League for a performance of “One 
Goes Alone” with which they reached the Eastern 
Area Final. 

Thus all three prizes (as is usual) went to affiliated 
Societies of the British Drama League. The standard 
of acting and production showed a definite improve- 
ment, and the new curtains considerably helped the 
stage settings. 

Joxun Bourne. 
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NEW YORK 


Samuel French, Inc., 
25, West 45th Street 


LOS ANGELES 
Samuel French, Inc., 
811, West 7th Street 





FRENCH’S 


Established 1830 


1934 CATALOGUE POST FREE UPON APPLICATION 


LONDON 


Samuel French, Ltd., 
26, Southampton St., 
Strand, W.C.2. 


TORONTO 
Samuel French 
(Canada) Ltd. 

480, University Avenue 


NAIROBI 
Samuel French Ltd. 
P.O. Box 497 
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THE K 4sour 
THEATRE S 
BOOKSHOP 


Dee > EU 


5 HARRINGTON ROAD, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


A Dramatic Lecture-Recital 


STAGE COSTUME 


“From Cote-Hardie to Crinoline” 


Practical advisory talks on costume, colour scheme, 
materials, and the reciprocation between movement 
and costume. 

Advice by interview or correspondence on the costum- 
ing of any play, the founding or restocking of stage 
ward-robes on modern economic lines. 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK 
Enquiries to :- 10, Charlbert Street, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W.8 
VALERIE PRENTIS. ENID BARR 











A New Comedy by ROSS HILLS 


‘LIMPETS’ 


(3 acts, 1 setting, 3m. 6f.) 
Also by the same author 
‘LETITIA MEETS THE FAMILY’ 


(4 acts, 1 setting, sm. sf.) 


*‘UNDERCURRENTS’ 


(Drama, 3 acts, 2s. 7m. 2f.) 
Price 3/6 cach net. 
The Walpole Press, Elm Hill, Norwich. 











‘**‘PRODUCERS”’ ‘“ACTORS”’ 


THE PLAY PRODUCED. 
An Introduction to the technique of producing plays, b: 
John Fernald. Foreword by Flora Robson. — 
A practical book dealing with every aspect of Play Production. 
3/9 post free. 


A TEXTBOOK OF STAGE-CRAFT. 
by Susan Richmond. Foreword by Cedric Hardwiche. 
 actor’s mind and _ instrument—pit-falls—make-up— 
tic scenes for p in acting, etc. 
3/9 post free. 
ON ENGLISH COSTUME. 
From 460 to 1900: 24 Illustrations and some notes on 
auseetohn, by Mary Kelly. 
2/9 post free. 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR BOOK PRESS 
Ltd., 31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 
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FOR YOUR HOLIDAY 


EDINBURGH 


DRAMA SCHOOL 


(Residential) 


JULY 28 - AUGUST II, 1934 





The Sixth of the popular and practical 


Summer Drama Schools in Scotland 


Staff : 
Mr. F. SLADEN-SMITH 
Mr. GORDON CRAWFORD 
Mr. DUNCAN CLARK 
Miss MARGARET CAIRD 
Miss CONSTANCE HERBERT 
Dr. C. BERNARD CHILDS 
Mr. VAL GIELGUD 


e 
Acting and Production (Elementary and Advanced) 
Speech Training ( ™ oo ) 
Costume design and making Set Design 
Property making Stage Lighting 
Make-up 
& 


School and Residence in modern University 
Hostel in large grounds Private Tennis Courts 
ALL PRIVATE ROOMS ARE SINGLE 
BED-SITTING ROOMS 
Excellent cuisine 
Drama Library 


Sunny public rooms 
Theatre parties and visits 


Full prospectus, post free: 


THE SCOTTISH COMMUNITY DRAMA 
ASSOCIATION 


3 FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 








IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 








Prefaces to 


Shakespeare 


Harley Granville-Barker 


*,*As at present arranged, the 
THIRD SERIES 
will consist of the Preface to 


HAMLET 


alone—much the longest of 


the series: this it is hoped to 
publish early in the autumn. 
(Probable price 5s. net.) 


This volume will be followed, 
probably next spring, by the 
FOURTH SERIES 
containing the Prefaces to 


MACBETH, 
OTHELLO and 
CORIOLANUS 


to be issued like the First and 
Second Series at gs. net. 





SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Ltd. 
44 Museum Street, W.C.1. 
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NEW PLAYS TO CONSIDER FOR THE 
COMING SEASON 


FULL LENGTH. 
THE MOCKING BIRD (by the author of “She Passed Through Lorraine”) ... ... Lionel Hale. 


THE CHERRY ORCHARD (Translated from the Russian by Hubert Butler, 
Introduction and Notes by Tyrone tests _ the version geen ia him 


at the Old Vic)... mee aes ae .. Anton Chekov. 
ONE ACT. 

DOMESTIC INTERIOR. 7 Females, 5 Males... _ oe bet des ... Hermon Ould. 
LEGIONNAIRE. 1 Female, 3 Males... was sie ime _ Vernon Sylvaine. 
CARDS ON THE TABLE. 2 Females, 2 Males... oe a = ote Vernon Sylvaine. 
SUPERSTITION. 2 Females, 3 Males... bes dee sie ... M. Helen Stringer. 
MEET MRS. BEETON. 3 Females, 2 Males... ‘ ... LL. du Garde Peach. 
THE PUMP. (A dramatic exercise for use at Drama Schocts, ‘a. ai ... Mary Kelly. 


FURTHER ONE ACT PLAYS. 


In addition to the above, some dozen new plays are being added to THE VILLAGE DRAMA 
SOCIETY and YEAR BOOK PRESS SERIES. These will be ready at the end of July. A new 
edition of “Plays and their Plots,” containing full details of these, will be sent to all old clients and 
to anybody who lets us know that they would like to have it. 


GRADED FEES. PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL. 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR BOOK PRESS, Ltd., 
31, Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Rate 1/6 per line. Minimum 2 lines) 

















PERSONAL PLAYS (continued) 
LONDON DRAMATIC SOCIETY, under the direction of a NEW “ALL WOMEN” ONE-ACT PLAYS. “Little Glass 
professional producer, has vacancies for a limited number of new Houses” and oe on a Summer’s Day,” by Philip a en and 
members for next season, commencing early in October. Some ex- | Howard A Modern Comedy. =, = cast)— 
—- preferred, but inexperience no bar. Rehearsals Tuesdays and | “TO ee THE. CoUNT® WJ Howard Allin MSS. “Tent 
“hursdays of each week, W.C.1. district. Please write with particulars | on ap a Ly Boo W. THOMSO ” 160, "MUI RHEAD 
to :—Box 21, Advert. Dept., B.D.L. AVEN LIV GOL: 13. 

SToP PRESS! The costumes of the Ballet for Mr. Sidney Carroll’s SOCIETIES requiring one-act rr should write :- w. 
production of ‘“‘COMUS” at the Open-air Theatre, Regents Park, THOMSON, 160, MUIRHEA VENUE, LIVERPOOL, 53. 

were by DOREEN ERROLL (see display advertisement page IV). Selection of New Plays in MSS. sent on approval. 
“ ” ROFESSIONAL PRODUCER (over twelve years with leading 
i ee —— _ an Waiting > bot tree fro no SHOTEEY ” P managements) is free to produce for Amateur Society. Fully 
HALTON CAMP. Write for details of criticism service. experienced with all grades of amateurs. Terms moderate. Box 18 


Advert. Dept., B.D.L. 





C 


Royalty 10/6). Copies 1/1 (post free) from Drama League Bookshop. 
“* One of the most successful one-act plays of this generation” —STAR. 





PLAYS 


Advert. Dept., 


cong . ” ROFESSIONAL PRODUCER, with stage and amateur experience, 
OMEDY DUOLOGUE, “THE PERFECT MARRIAGE” BY P is willing to produce (London and Sub. area). Terms low. 


LEONARD WHITE. (1M., 1F., jomins. Simple interior. Box 16, 





TYPEWRITING. 





AN EXPERT TYPIST undertakes the tyying of om ane ae 























NEW om. a PLAY BY F. C. BRUNTON, author of ‘“The Author’s MS. at strictly moderate prices. Plays 4 art 
Doo: T’Chain,” on approval from: F. C. ROB ERTSHAW, B _. ; awit: 
11, WAYSIDE AVENUE, OGATE. Se attersea Rise 
BRIGHT GUINEA COMEDIES 
In three or four —" fresh and modern, by R. A. H. Goodyear. Pp R oO Pp a 
Plain ~— (sm. we ; Mullion’s Millions (6f. 5m.) ; Folly for cs 
Jennifer (7f. 4m.) ; [ho is thisWoman 7 ( m. 5f.). Ail established 
popular successes.” Fee £1'= 1 "0, — fluge saving in royalties. STAGE ACCESSORIES STUDIO 
sank, simple interior. 
STOCKED BY JAMES B. PINKER & SON 47, Mansion House Chambers, 
1/+ each post free Rage — = the Author 11, Queen Victoria Street, 
R. A. OOD .C.4. 
Cloughton, SCARBOROUGH. , oe GHEE 6008 See See 
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“DOCTOR MY BOOK’”’ 


“THE SILVER CANDLESTICK”’ 


“HENKER’S MAHLZEIT’”’ 


“THE CARETAKER’”’ 


6 M., 4 W. 
The Sheffield Y.M.C.A. Dramatic Society won ist place: Festival Drama: 


Division, Feb. 1933. Eli Festival Open Comedy Trophy: 


N.O.D.A. Open Comedy Trophy: Blackpool Festival, Nov. 1933. 


PLAYS THAT BRING B.D.L. RESULTS 


Sheffield 


Blackpool Festival, Nov. 1933. 


The St. John’s Oban Players and the Bute Amateur Operatic Society which had 
won first place in the first local round of the S.C.F. competed against each other in Glasgow, 


Feb, 1933. 
5 M., 

Newbury D. L. District beds. 1933. 
4M., 1 W. 

Eastern Area Division E, Aylesbury, Feb. 1934. 
3M., 2 W. 


2nd place. 


2nd place. 


The Essex Women’s Institute, Springfield, won the Cup in the class for villages of 


over 1,000 inhabitants in all Essex, March, 1934. 


Many other One-act Plays by ALICIA RAMSEY and RUDOLPH de CORDOVA, 


PANDORA’S BOX 

THE PRIEST’S MOTHER 
THE PASSWORD 

THE MANNEQUIN 


JOHN HUDSON'S WIFE 
EVE’S DAUGHTER 


authors of the above, include :— 


Among their Four-act Plays available for amateurs are :— 
CONTRACT (BRIDGE) 
LOVE THE REDEEMER 


1 Guinea per performance. 
5 Guineas per performance. 


1 Act Plays: 


FEES: 4 Act Plays: 


These plays are not published, but MSS. will be lent without charge. 
Address: Rudolph de Cordova, 99, Oxford Gardens, London, 


m. 2 w. THEIR WEDDING NIGHT 
2m. 2 w. EDMUND KEAN 
3m. I w. THE PRICE OF A HAT 
2m. 2w. THE KEY OF THE DRESSING ROOM 


Im. I 
5 m. 

2m. I w. 
Im. 2w. 


w. 


W.10. 








PERIOD COSTUMES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR HIRE 





“From the moment of her first entrance, looking 
lovely in a blue velvet gown, with the sun shining 
on her fair hair, the audience took her to their 
hearts 


So wrote the Dramatic Critic of ‘‘The Daily Mirror’’ of Miss Anna Neagle as ‘Rosalind,’’ in 
Mr. Sydney Carroll’s production of ‘‘As You Like It,’’ at the Open Air Theatre, Regents Park. 


THE COSTUMES OF ALL THE PRINCIPALS OF THIS PRODUCTION WERE 


DOREEN ERROLL 


6, UPPER BEDFORD PLACE, RUSSELL SQUARE, W.C.1 (,383",, 








EFFECTS. ENTR’ACTES. 








Electrically reproduced Effects and Music for all productions. 
Write for full particulars to :- 
21, MARMORA ROAD, LONDON, S.E.22 


CORREX AMPLIFIERS, 














ANY KIND OF WIG. 
HISTORICAL,MODERN, 
FANCY, OR TO YOUR 
: OWN DESIGN FOR : 
Hire orn PurgcHase 
*Artt LonpOoNn Mabe 





WIGS = “BERT” 


GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION 


PortTNALL RoaD 
— W.9. 


eae 1357. 
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B. J. SIMMONS & CO. LTD. 





~ 


LEADING SINCE 1857 


Theatrical Costumiers & Wigmakers 


siiclidaica oo} 








FOR ALL 
Amateur Productions 


Special Department for the supply of Ladies’ Modern Day & Evening Gowns. 








$o- 


7-8 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2 


Telegrams ¢ 
“HISTORY, RAND, LONDON” 


a 


Telephone : 
TEMPLE BAR 5568/69 

















© acting 
stage-craft 


mime and tech- 
nique of move- 


ment 


choral and group- 


work 
production 
dancing 
fencing 
phonetics 
speech training 
history of drama 

and develop- 

ment of the 


stage 
poetics 
euchorics - train- 
ing in rhythm 
to words and 
music 








© The Summer School 
will be held this year at 
Littlehampton, Sussex, 
from August ‘1st to the 
14th. Prospectus giving 
details of the three 
courses - L.R. A.M. 
diploma - drama - 
euchorics (rhythmic  ex- 
pression) with stage 
movement and mime can 
be had on application. 





THE ACTON-BOND 
SCHOOL OF DRAMA 
AND EUCHORICS 


For full particulars apply 
The Secretary, Theatre Studios 


54a, Circus Road, St. John’s Wood, London, N.W.8, 


—| SCHOOL of MUSIC 












o— 
GUILDHALL 


JOHN CARPENTER STREET. 7 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT. 


Lp E.C.4. q 


Founded in /880 and Maneged 
by the Corporation of London 


Principal : SIR LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M., 


aie oa ‘—e 
ution, Gesture, Fenci ancing and 
TUITION IN A_ SINGLE ‘sUpsscr 
from © 0 Term 
LIGHT OPERA CLASSES ON THURSDAYS AND 
SATURDAYS. 
COMPLETE MUSICAL EDUCATION 
Inclusive fees 12 gns. and 14 gns. per term, 
SCHOLARSHIPS —Over eighty Scholarships and Prizes. 
Evening Lessons given up to 9 p.m. Diplomas A.G.S.M. and 
L.G.S M. and the Special Training Course for Teachers, are recog- 
nised by the Teachers’ Registration Council. 
or Professional Students may enter at any time. 
Prospectus and Syllabus bas Local and Diploma Examinations 


ree from : 
H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary 
Telephones :- Central 4459. Central 9977. 
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Central School of Speech 
Training & Dramatic Art 


(INCORPORATED) 
PrincipaL: Miss Extsig Focerty 


PF LONDON SCHOOL 
DRAMATIC ART 


17, Berners Street, W.1. 








SUMMER SCHOOLS OF Principal : (Museum 6159) 
SPEECH & DRAMA 1934 Gertrude Pickersgill, B.A. Lond., L.R.A.M. (Eloc.) 
1. LONDON. Central School, Royal Albert STUDENTS’ EXAMINATION 
Hall, S.W.7. 
um July 9 to July 21, 1934. PERFORMANCE 
2. OXFORD. University College Annexe. IN MIME AND DRAMA 
From July 23 to July 28, 1934. Portland Hall, W., Thursday, July sth, 
MALVERN. ‘‘Lawnside.’’ ah iaiety il Iam 
From July 30 to August 4, 1934. 3 aie 


3. STRATFORD-ON-AVON. Grammar Adjudicator: F. SLADEN-SMITH. 


School of King Edward VI. 





From August 6 to 18, 1934. SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
The course will include Voice Training, Phonetics, MIME, DRAMA & CHORIC SPEAKING 
Reading and Recitation Classes, Discussion of 
Speech Defects and Accentual Difficulties, Mime to be held at 
and Rehearsal Classes, Verse-speaking Recitals. The Technical Schools, Stratford-on-Avon 
For further particulars apply to August 8th to 18th. 


‘THE REGISTRAR, 
CENTRAL SCHOOL, RoYAL ALBERT HALL, 
S.W.7. 
Telephone: Kensington 3661. For all particulars apply to the Secretary. 


Autumn Term begins Sept. 24th. 

















THE SPEECH INSTITUTE = coon Soom 
Chairman: MARJORIE GULLAN. 
Under the auspices of the Speech Fellowship. 


Kvening Courses for Adults 
Speech Training, Public Speaking, Solo and Choral Verse Speaking, 
Drama and Mime, including :-— 
A Practical Course for Amateur Producers 
“HOW TO PRODUCE A PLAY” 
Commencing Tuesday, Oct. 2nd, 1934, under Mr. Martin Browne, 7.45 to9.45 p.m. 
Interviews daily 2-7 p.m. Full prospectus from Secretary 


























INTENDING ADVERTISERS IN THE 


OCTOBER 1934 ISSUE 


are advised to make early application for advertising space. 
Although the importance of this issue necessitates a special increase in the number of our 
advertisement pages, spaces are already being rapidly booked. 
Last year, every inch of space was sold ten days before the ‘closing date’ and, in 
consequence, we were obliged to refuse a number of late advertisements. 


This year, we anticipate an even heavier demand on our limited pages, and would strongly urge 


all advertisers to BOOK EARLY! 


Advertisement Rate card, free on application, from :— 
ADVERTISING MANAGER, “DRAMA,” 8, ADELPHI TERRACE, W.C.2. *Phone TEM. 8507. 
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’ 
‘ 
Abbreviations :- (c) comedy Char. characters (M—male ; F—female). 
(d) drama In. interior scene. 
(f) farce Ex. exterior scene. 
. costume — (o) suitable for outdoor presentation. 
) *® Prize-winning play. T suitable for Village Drama Societies. 
(v) in vol. with other plays. 
Play Author Char. Acts Scenes Price Fee Authors’ Agent. 
BACK TO G.B.S. (c) Edith M. Barling 7m.,s5f. 1 Ex. 2/3 I-I-o Ad-Visers, Ltd. 
CALL OF YOUTH, THE (c) Harris Deans sm.,sf. 3. In. 2/2 3-3-0 Samuel French Ltd. 
t(0)CHAUCER REDIVIVUS (Cs.) W. Scott Durrant 23m.,s5f. 1. Ex. 1/1 Is -0 J. B. Pinker & Son. 
tGREAT EXPECTATIONS (d) Dickens 
adapted by M. H. Dodds 11m., 7f. &1ch. 5. 4Ins. MS. 5% of gross c/o. Ad. Dept. ‘*Drama”’ 
MANDERSON GIRLS, THE (c) Bertha N. Graham 5 m., 3 f. 3. 2Ins. 1/2 5% of gross . League of Dramatists. 
+tMRS. BIDDLECOMB'S 
OUTING (c) Sydney Blow 1m., 9 f. 1. In. 1/8 I-1I-0 J.B. Pinker & Son. 
*®e+PERFECT MARRIAGE, THE (c) Leonard White im. oh 1. In, 1/1 10 - 6 League of Dramatists. 
+PLAIN ENGLISH (c) R.A.H.Goodyear 5m.,4f. 3. In. s/t 1-1-0 J. B. Pinker & Son: 
**+SATURDAY SENSATION (c) Joan de Fraine 3m., 9-13 f. 1. In. 1/1 arrangement H. F. W. Deane & Sons. 
*® SPRING SONG (c) M. E. Atkinson 2m., sf. 1. In. MS. I-1I-0 J. B. Pinker & Son. 
= **THEY REFUSE TO BE ’ 
RESURRECTED (c) N. K. Smith 3m., 2 f. 1. In. 1/t 10-6tor1-1-+0 #£=Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 
= , : 
hctoreghpnie PLAYS for AMATEURS 
N SIVE 
7-DAY TOURS JULY 23rd_ to W.I.’s and VILLAGE CLUBS 
Comprising In one act. *All women characters. 
Week’s accommodation with AUG 18th, 1934 *AFTER THE BAZAAR. By Doris Holmes. 
full board. Three Motor ey Play (5 F.) A Vestry Room. About 20 mins. 
Tee Tike” Membechin nt ‘Fully descriptive leaflets GENTLEMEN OF THE ROAD. By Charles McEvoy. 
the Malvern Festival Club, from Comedy. (5M., 3F.) 30 mins. Is. 1d. 
and_seats in front half of THE RED HE Am Sketch. By Charles McEvoy. 
the Dress Circle for six nights. DEAN & DAWSON, Ltd. One outdoor scene. (2M., 1F.) About 20 mins. 1s. 1d. 
7, BLANDFORD MODEL BEHAVIOUR. Amusing Comedy by Essex 
£6-8-9 , 8Q., Dane. Hotel Bed-room. (1M., 3F.) About 25 mins. 
LONDON, N.W.1. 2s. id. 
plus cost of rail travel to RS ee ee See 5 ee 
H " erican oncession in jan; 1. mins. Ss. . 
r Malvern at 14. a mile. o et Ot ian ee WHAT DO YOU THINK ? A Meck Trial by H. N. Mack. 
14 speaking parts. Complete except for verdict of the 
a orn in from audience. 45 2, Is. Id. 
y ELIZABETH REFUSES. Comedy, Margaret 
a ap ng ord — . “Pride and Pre- 
ce.” 25 mins. (1 M., 8. . 
BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE *JON gS-WITH A R age 4K By Alice Halsey. 
Amus re 2.5 mins. Interior scene. 1s. Id. 
THE TWO Patt MANS. A Comedy by George 
Calderon. (6M., 1 F.) About 35 mins. Arabian 
Hill-top. 1s. 1d. : 
: THE CROWD. 1M., 10F., by Helen Gordon. Railway 
—— —_ coal strike. Short character parts. 
> FOR QUICK SERVICE { 4 ag 1d. 
*A BA KWARD GLANCE. Humorous Sketch av, —. M. 
*Phone : Day. Drawing Room. (6F.) 20 mins. 
aerate! Bap tage By 7 Ned Ethel Hewitt. ; F) 
*JOHN DORY, NOVELIST. * Amusing Comedy. By 
Alice Halsey. One interior scene. 25 mins. 1s. 7d. 
See “* THUMB NAIL PLOTS,” Part II (with Addenda). 
we TEM. 8507. & A Descriptive Guide to Plays, post free, 6d. 
8, ADELPHI TERRACE, W.C.2. JOSEPH WILLIAMS LIMITED, 
32 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.I. 
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British Drama League 


DRAMA SCHOOL 


AT 


LEAMINGTON SPA 


Residential Hostel 
Aug. 31st to Sept. roth, 1934. 


STAFF : 


Mr. Martin Browne. 
Mrs. Nesfield Cookson. 


Mr. Rupert Harvey. 
Miss Anny Boalth. 





SPECIAL VISITS TO 
SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL AT STRATFORD 
AND COVENTRY REPERTORY THEATRE 





Particulars from : 


Organising Director, Miss Frances Mackenzie, 
British Drama League. 





Curtains for Hire or Sale 


LarGce Variety oF CuartTAINs AND 
Draw-Tass FOR DANCING AND 
THEATRICAL ENTERTAINMENTS 
Also Furniture of Every Period 


J. S. LYON, LTD., 
THEATRICAL FURNISHERS, 


112, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1. 
Hol. 1152 and 3674/5 








*Phones - ° a ee 














TELEPHONE - - GERRARD 4071 


J. H. SPAANS, 


7 LISLE STREET 
LEICESTER SQUARE W.C.2 
Private, Theatrical and Historical 


WIG MAKER 


A large variety of Wigs always in stock for) 
Hire or Purchase. 














Let 


us have your Clothes ! 
DRESSES—Bought, Sold or Hired. 
CORA BEE, 


45-47, GEORGE ST., BAKER ST., W.1. 


Welbeck, 6250. Five minutes from Selfridges. 








CONWAY HALL 
RED LION SQUARE, W.C.1. 


The Large Hall (500) is admirably adapted for 
DRAMATIC PERFORMANCES 
Meetings, Concerts, etc. 

The Drama League Competitions held here in 1933. 
The Small Hall (100), Club Room and Library 
are suitable for 
MEETINGS OR PRIVATE COMMITTEES 


May be viewed at any time. Apply Secretary 











CARLOTTA 


HOURS - 10-5 
SATURDAYS 10-1 
(Other times by appointment). 


DRAMATIC COSTUMES 


Period and Fancy Costumes for Balls, Pageants, Plays, etc. 
FOR SALE OR HIRE 
(Historical accuracy assured) 


"Phone: 
HOLborn 6423. 


39, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1. 


Studio with Piano to let for Rehearsals, Lessons, Practice (Evenings and Week-ends.) 





SCENERY FOR AMATEURS 


“ADMIRABLE CRICHTON” 
“AMBROSE APPLEJOHN’S ADVENTURE” 
““BERKELEY SQUARE” 

“SHE PASSED THROUGH LORRAINE” 
*“*MR. FAINTHEART” and other Plays. 
“THE MIKADO” and other Operas. 


(Special terms to B.D.L. Members) 


In design, true to original production : 
J newly painted: Photographs on applica- 
ot hae tion to:- 


OLD CASTLE SCENIC STUDIO, BASINGSTOKE. 























BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE © 
VILLAGE DRAMA SECTION 


PLAYWRITING COMPETITION 1934 - 1935 


The Committee has pleasure in announcing the eleventh playwriting competition, in which 
book prizes to the value of £2 -2 - o are offered in the following classes. In addition, we under- 
take to publish the best play in the whole competition, and to recommend for publication all the 
prize-winning plays, and any others likely to be of value to the villages. 

Intending competitors are particularly requested to note the following points. The kind of 
play we want must be suitable for country players and audiences, These people have, in most 
cases, had a good deal of dramatic experience, and must not be written down to. But they need 
a special type of play. 

The plays must be actable on small stages and in small halls, without a great deal of expense 
ot elaborate mechanism. Modern highly sophisticated scenes, night clubs, bridge parties, &c. are 
not useful, nor are characters such as Cabinet Ministers and Bright Young Things. We want 
good human stories, embodying real ideas. Plays that are merely conversations, or just slight 
episodes, have been overdone, and the country players are everywhere demanding plays of real 
dramatic value. 

CLASS I. Translation of a play or plays in any European language which are suitable for 
village production. The suitability of the play will be taken into consideration 
as well as the translation, and free adaptation in some cases will be necessary. Copy- 
right must not be infringed. 

CLASS II. One-act comedy for village players (to play not longer than 40 minutes or less than 
15 minutes). 

CLASS II. One-act serious play for village players (to play not longer than 40 minutes or less 
than 15 minutes). 

CLASS IV. One-act romantic or poetic play, tragedy or comedy, for village players, (to play 
not longer than 40 minutes or less than 15 minutes). 

Norse. In Classes II., Il]. and IV. there must be no change of scene. 

CLASS V. A full-length play (i.e., to play two hours) suitable for village production. 

RULES. 

1. An entrance fee of 2/6 must be sent with each play submitted. 

2. Each competitor must adopt a nom-de-plume, and must enclose his or her real name and 
address (together with a stamped and addressed envelope for return of MS.) in a sealed envelope 
attached to the play. On this envelope must be written both the nom-de-plume and the name of the play. 
If several plays are entered by the same author, cach play must have a separate envelope. 
Any indication of the real name of the writer renders the play liable to disqualification. 

. Plays may be written in collaboration by two or more authors, but if a prize is won by a play 
written thus, its value will be divided among the collaborators. . 

. The judges reserve the right not to award a prize if the standard is not sufficiently high. 
The judges’ decision will be final. 

. Every endeavour will be made to return MSS., but no responsibility will be accepted, and 
it would be advisable to have two copies typed, The results will be announced as soon 
as possible, and no replies will be made to enquiries received while the adjudication is in 
progress. 

. Plays sent in must be new ones, i.¢., not published or already on a recommended list ; this, 
however, does not rule out plays which have been ‘tried out” on the amateur stage. 

. Plays must be c/early typed on one side of the paper only, and must be sent to Miss Scrutton, 
Village Drama Section, British Drama League, 8, Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2. before February 
1st, 1935. Envelopes must be marked Playwriting Competition. Plays must be marked 
with the class for which they are intended, or they will be disqualified. 

N.B. Will the Competitors look very carefully at the particulars, especially as regards time. For 
the guidance of beginners, a’ page of typewriting is taken to play a little over a minute. Special attention is 
also drawn to rules 1 and 2. We can not undertake any responsibility for loose stamps and blank envelopes 
enclosed with MSS. 





JANET SCRUTTON (Hon. Secretary Playwriting Competition). 
Further copies of this leaflet can be obtained from The Village Drama Sect‘on, British Drama League, 8, Adelphi Terrace. 





All Advertisements chould be addressed to the British Drama League (Advert. Dept.). 














Every serious student of the Drama, and. every j 
will want to vistt the | 


MOSCOW THEATRE FESTIV AL 


(September 1—10, 1934). 


All the most interesting theatres will participate, including 
THE BOLSHOI (Grand Opera House), MOSCOW ART THEATRE, 
VAKHTANGOV, MEYERHOLD, KAMERNY, etc. 


This is an opportunity to study the work of the leading producers, such as 
STANISLAVSEY, MEYERHOLD, TAIROV and others. 


The Festival will include, amongst other works: 


PRINCE IGOR (Borodin), THE BARBER OF SEVILLE. 
FLAME OF PARIS, etc. 


YEGOR BULYCHEV AND OTHERS (Maxim Gorki) 
LADY OF THE CAMELLIAS (Dumas-Fils), 
TWELFTH NIGHT (Shakespeare), 

INTERVENTION (Slavin), 

THE DEATH OF IVAN THE TERRIBLE (A. Tolstoi), 
TALENTED ADMIRERS (Ostrovsky), 

THE OPTIMISTIC TRAGEDY (Vishnevsky), 

LIUBOV YAROVAYA (Trenyev), 

“200,000” (Scholom-Aleichem). 


Varied programme of Soviet and classical works, both Russian and foreign. 


Sightseeing facilities will include visits to Kremlin, Museums, Art Galleries, 
State and Collective Farms. 


Special interviews with Leading Moscow Theatrical Personalities. 


A SPECIAL PARTY 
to visit the Festival (with a stay in Leningrad) is being arranged under the auspices 
of the British Drama League, and will be led by 


MR. GEOFFREY WHITWORTH 
(Secretary, British Drama League) 


Inclusive Price (3 weeks) London back to London - from £26 
Covering travel, hotels, theatre seats and all necessary expenses. 








F'+ details apply to: 
The Secretary, BRITISH D” YAGUE, 8, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2. 
BARLY i 4TION IS ADVISABLE. 
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